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jn response to an invitation extended to 
some time ago by Mr. R. C. Reed, Secre- 
wry of the Oceola Breeders’ Association, 
visit the members of that organization 
snd look over some of the fine stock that is 
ving bred there, we took the early train 
athe Detroit, Lansing & Northern rail- 
mad on the morning of the 23d of August. 
The effects of the protracted drouth were 
yoticeable as we passed along the line of 
tie railroad until we reached Brighton, 
ghere it could be seen that that portion of 
guntry had been favored with considerable 
nin. as vegetation had sprung into newness 
gflife, and the fields that were stocked with 
mss were again eovered with their 
merald robe. As we stepped from the 
lars at the Howell depot we were met by 
(r, E. J. Hardy, President of the above 
ined Association, who had driven over 
om Oceola Centre with a team and car- 
race to meet us. Along the road from 
Howell to Oceola, the beneficial effects of 
herecent rains was. quite apparent, as the 
om presented a fresh and vigorous ap- 
hearance, and will be a fair crop there. Ar- 
ving at Mr. Hardy’s place wefound E. W, 
Hardy, son of President Hardy and junior 
member of the firm, busy superintending 
ne work on their extensive farm, but not 
o busy to stop fora pleasant chat. The 
elcome sound of the dinner bell was heard 
nd all hands repaired to the dining room 





, IN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIP. w dinner, for the ~ ges : which we 
ere, by our ride, well prepared. 

ranteed to give satisfaction After dinner, Mr. B. F. Batcheler and R. 

ut cost. Agents and dealers Reed came in and we were invited to 

set of attachments included uke astrollover the farm. The first of the 
ick shown us was the three-year-old 

st Money refunded. torthorn bull Princess Duke, a fine, well 

HERS, woportioned animal, red in color, a fine 


ed and horn, good in the shoulder and 
ops, deep in the quarters, and with train- 
mg would have madea pretty good show 
jimal. This bull was sired by Mr. 
tcheler’s Young Mary Duke 45227 and 
3 many characteristics of his sire. To 
ea correct idea of his breeding we give 


pedigree below: 
ANCESS DUKE 71300— + 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Cu ’~Young Mary Duke 45227. 
r. =, pe im—Evangaline 8d, by Bright Eyes Gloster 
Swing Saw le. 25781. ent. 


d—Evangaline, by Mosstrooper 5025. 

bi—Ella Elizabeth, by Marmion 1843. 
th—Sunshine, by imp. Duke of Exeter 449. 
bth—Snowstorm, by Wellington 55. 

bth—Old Snowstorm, by Alexander 4, 
th—Fashion, by Otto (9463). 

re a ty 

— . Princess, ellington (184). 

ith—Old Princess, ne Wynyand (708), , 

At root this pedigree is composed of the 
ll known ancient Princess Shorthorn 
ood, as Wynyard (703) Wellington (184) 
id Moscow (9413), were bred by Sir H. 
an Tempest and were full of the early 
Princess blood. As we ascend the gen- 


tlogical tree we find a rich admixture of 


which, with the Feed- 
Grinder which we sell, 
comprises the best set 

mac’ in the 


of hinery 
market for the geners 
. The Poweris 
made with an adjuste 
ble elevation and ~ Hy 





=e can 

fast or slow. The Feed Cutter is made 

justable steel throat lining, which gives 

ut edges without extra cost. It-hse 

_ cut one ton oy 
our Power 

‘t hour with two horses. For reference? 



















ard Homes; Hegene Suite, S. OMB good Shorth 

meo;, Khugene Mher goo 
Hatch, Bay City; Hon, Wm. L.Wergg © Snorthorn blood, well known 
jaginaw: GON ‘Rerrill, Lapeer; 8. L-—mml recognized by good breeders since the 
1th Edmeston, N. Y. oima“ly days of the history of the breed 

ak pecially adapted t ar ; 
ators and other stationery purpose Inadistant fleld we found the Shorthorn 


elevate five bushels per minute, Bit 
gh, with one horse and medium clevs 
this purpose we refer you 

, Swartz Creek, H. F. Bush, G 
Imes Johnson, Cassopolis; John @ 3 
‘4. Sorrespondonee solicited. ad 
rticulars and illustrated circulars 9 
»ove. Mention this paper. : 


GREAT REMEDY 


ROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


IC MIXTUE 
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3, Cattle and Sheep 


bWs, and soon singled out a dark red cow 
tled Ruby, medium in size, yet has good 
ile and is quite showy; is remarkably 
‘ick at chest, and has a well sprung rib 
Ml good loin and hip. This cow was 
‘ted by Oxford Duke 40181, a Waterloo bull, 
’tl out of Evangaline, by Earl of Mason 
0475, Evangaline 3d, by Bright Eyes 
fhster 25781, ete., tracing to same founda- 
lm as Princess Duke. By the side of the 
“w Ruby was a one year old red heifer 
Ntof her that is of finestyle; and it seemed 
be the prevailing opinion of those present 
tat she would surpass her mother in beauty 
‘maturity. Another heifer that is growthy 
iad Somewhat attractive is Waterloo Prin- 
8s, sired by Waterloo Duke 34072. The 
‘ Evangaline 4th, by Bright Eyes 
lister 25781, has the appearance of being a 
td milker and a ready feeder for beef, 
an animal as the general farmer is 
to appreciate. We believe all of 
“* COWS are descended from imported 
heess, by Wellington (184) through the 
aie given in pedigree of Princess 
leaving the Shorthorns we crossed the 
ld where the breeding Merino ewes and 
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he Loss of a os oars 
rtion is verified by published | At card Year's crop of lambs were. Mr. Hardy 
the transactions of the De ich disposed to make some comments. 


"the lambs not looking as well as they 
+» on account of the extreme dry weather, 
Was assured by the breeders present 
“ag apologies were necessary. Some 
wrinkley little fellows we noticed 


world; better than any number 
2stimonials. 


‘ure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, 100 4 
hea, Dysentery and Divoraored 

























Jure in Sheep: id 

ery, when 0 credit to any flock. Crossing 
IT WILL PAY her field we were shown a party of 

nor of a Horse, Cow or SOP ror cast tt fifty one and two year old 

nable remedy always on eight, f i ito y' old ewes, a 

acy Each, ° contatistoes sone ™ and excellent lot, not an inferior 
ry 4 o-_ Colic wi en Cte " ‘tong them. On the way back to the 

ly has the desired effect. 1 Swe drove in the breeding rams, to- 


Kher with their crop of yearling rams. 
a Were in use in the fall of 1884, three 
ty pt the label numbers 1, 25 and 

’ “ Sired by Maximilian 285. Each 
mg Tam was assigned a pen, and as 
‘Yearlings were caught and examined 
Were placed with their sire. The 
— were nearly equal in numbers, 
oo ~* we looked them over we were 
he to find that No. 25 had with him 


ze. 
CE, $100 PER BOTTLE- 


d only by ; 

Jennings, Veterinary Surset 
First St., Detroit, 

ats Wanted Everywhere: 





from the growing manutey jam gum,’ Party, and that as his get did not 
‘entral Michigan. 4S Well as desired as lambs, he had 


,a sw! is in & Or 
cultivation. acres . 
Nill divide into 16> and an 80 acre 
+ For ys MOPFAT BULLDING 

. Detroit, Michig*™ 


teen used in the fall of 1885. One of 
ng No. 200, sired by No. 25, and out 
tog ian ewe, is heavily folded, of 

Style throughout, and we believe if he 








had been fitted for the fairs he would bea 
hard one to beat in the show pen. This 
ram has an excellent front, good head, with 
amuch thinner horn than we usually see, 

and carries a strong, well oiled fleece. 

Our next call was upon Mr. R. C. Reed, 
who seems.to have the energy and push 
commensurate with the tasks imposed upon 
him as Secretary of the Association. Al- 
though he was the last of the members to 
become a breeder of registered cattle and 
sheep, we were informed by some of 
the other members that he had thus far 
been quite successful. His herd of Short- 
horn cattle was started in 1884, and at 
present cons‘sts of the cows Viola and 
Zella, bred by B. F. Batcheler, and 
some of the blood lines trace back to the 
noted Duke of Airdrie (12730) and Duke 
of Gloster (11382). There is also the 
yearling heifer called Young Mary, from 
Viola by Young Mary Duke 45227. This 
heifer has been stinted to the Young Mary 
bull 37th Dukeof Hillsdale, he by that grand 
bull Lord Barrington Hillhurst 52431 and 
out of a cow by Proud Duke of Fair View 
20720. Mr. R. thinks this combination of 
Bates-topped Young Mary blood will nick 
well with his Shorthorns and we think he 
will not be disappointed. Running with 
the cows was the fine, growthy, fourmonths 
roan bull calf sired by Young Mary Duke 
45227. This calf is symmetrical, carrying 
straight lines, and seems to have all the 
strength and constitution one could reason- 
ably ask. 

Mr. Reed’s flock of Merinos was founded 
in 1882 by ewes purchased from E. J. & 
E. W. Hardy and mostly trace to the flocks 
of Rich, Stickney and Tottingham. We 
saw some fine ewes in this flock and they 
are leaving some good lambs. Mr. R. hopes 
to give his thoroughbreds more room by sell- 
ing his entire flock of grades, which is an 
excellent one indeed; as it would be difficult 
if not impossible for a stranger to select 
them from the thoroughbreds. Here is a 
good chance for some one to get a good flock, 
the result of his breeding and selecting for 
years. The ram standing at the head of Mr. 
Reed’s flock is Young Dix (Kellogg’s 139), 
by Kellogg’s Dix No. 80, he by Gen. Dix; 
dam by Kellogg’s No. 9, he by Don Pedro, 
He is a fine ram with plenty of folds in the 
right places, has a good body and legs com- 
pletely covered. He shows a splendid front 
aud head, has a strong, well-oiled fleece 
that he transmits to his stock. He has 
given some fine lambs this year. 

As the day was well nigh spent we re- 
turned to the Hardy farm and in the eve- 
ning most of the members of the Association 
came in and a pleasant evening was passed 
in social conversation and the discussion of 
various farm topics. 

In the morning a party consisting of the 
Messrs. Hardy, B. F. Batcheler and son, 
and W. G. Smith was made up for the pur- 
pose of making a tour of the neighborhood. 
The first place to visit was the farm of E. & 
C. E. Kellogg. We found Mr. Kellogg 
ready to show us around and at once proceeded. 
to look over his sheep. We were first shown 
his breeding rams. The one most in use is 
Dix 80, that has been accorded the honor of 
first premium at the State Fair and is too well- 
known to sheep men to need a minute de- 
scription. He is a sheep of good size, has a 
massive front very heavily folded about the 
neck, and a strong fleece with a plenty 
of oil. His fleece, scoured at Flint last 
spring, turned eight pounds and two ounces 
of scoured wool Among Mr. Kel- 
logg’s yearling rams are some fine 
specimens, of good form, heavily folded 
about the neck and other portions of the 
body, and which will attract attention any- 


where. Two in particular were sing- 
led out and pronounced a_ super- 
ior pair by all present. Going 


ing to the shed where the breeding ewes are 
sheltered, Mr. Kellogg first brought out three 
ewe lambs sired by W. G. Smith’s 130, he 
by Short’s Diamond out of Lady Azalia. 
These were closely examined on aceount of 
their noted ancestry on side of sire, and pro- 
nounced worthy of their lineage. The bal- 
ance of the ewe lambs were thrown out and 
were uniformly excellent, and when we were 
told that they were by several different sires 
it seemed almost incredible that a lot so 
nearly alike could be produced in that way. 
Mr. Kellogg told us that it was done by 
selecting the proper ram for the ewe. We 
asked him if he ever made any mistakes in 
breeding that way. He said if he did he al- 
ways learned something by them. The breed- 
ing ewes were turned out and were pronounc- 
ed good material with which to operate; but 
we have our doubts about another man than 
Mr. Kellogg being able to produce equally as 
good results, as Mr. Kellogg knows his flock 
of sheep as well as any cattle breeder knows 
his herd, and the individual members of his 
flock he can select and tell the breeding of 
them without the aid of a record. The year- 
ling and two-year-old ewes were inspected 
and found an even lot, well worthy of dis- 
coursing on at length, but space forbids. Mr, 
Kellogg’s sheep are well descended and are 
bred to produce the best results. 

As the forenoon was nearly spent the 
party started for B. F. Batcheler’s, where we 
were booked for dinner. After dinner we 
commenced our labor of inspection again by 
looking over Mr. Batcheler’s Merino sheep. 
The ram in use is Mogul 103, sired by Kel- 
logg’s 57 out of a F. & L. E. Moore ewe. 
This is a ram of good size, has a strong 
fleece of good length of staple. We noticed 
two yearling rams sired by Mogul that are 


, Strong fellows and partake largely of the 
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George A. Woodford, Detroit, General Agent for Michigan. 





characteristics of their sire. We were then 
shown the breeding ewes and lambs, also 
the one and two-year-old ewes. The young- 
er portions of the flock being bred by Mr. 
Batcheler are sufficient in merit to prove him 
a careful and judicious breeder of Merinos. 
The Shorthorns were driven to the yard 
and corralled ona grassy plat where we 
could best see them. As Shorthorn breeders 
are watching with interest the results of the 
plan of breeding adopted by Mr. Batcheler, 
we shall give the lines of relationship in his 
Young Marys a little more prominence than 
we otherwise would. In the first place 
Geneva Rose, a red Young Mary cow drop- 
ped in 1878, was bought of Jno. W. Bean, of 
Winchester, Kentucky. Geneva Rose was 
bred to Waterloo Duke 34072, and produced 
the bull Young Mary Duke 45227 in 1880. 
Since this bull has been old enough for ser- 
vice he has been in the herd and all the 
younger portion of the herd is byhim. That 
the breeding of all may be better understood 
we give this pedigree in full: 
GENEVA ROSE—Sire, Duke Geneva 22631. 
Dam—Forest Rose, by Forest Napier 11973. 
2nd—Rosette, by Gem 5660. 
3d—Dorah, by Baltic 3654. 
4th—Medorah, by Princeton 4285. 
5th—High Price, by imp. Fortunatus 1564. 
6th—Norah, by Prince Albert 2nd 857. 
%th—Light Mary, by Cossack (3503). 
9th—Judith Clark, by Goldfinder (2066). 
10th—Imp. Young Mary, by Jupiter (2170), 


Jith—Mary, by Saladin (1417). 
12th—Lucy, by Meek’s Bull (2288). 


Geneva Rose is a large cow, very heavy in 
the chest, unusually full in tne crops, has 
a straight back and broad loin, and a 
mellow hide, characteristics that her prog- 
eny partake largely of. Geneva Rose was 
bred to Young Mary Prince 34156, a Young 
Mary bull, bred by B. B. Groom, of Ken- 
tucky, and sired by Kirklevington Duke 
23628, and she produced the heifer Young 
Mary Rose. This heifer wasbred to Young 
Mary Duke 45227, a half brother, and pro- 
duced Young Mary Lass. And Young 








by Young Mary Duke 45227, a heifer of fine 
proportions that Mr. Batcheler thinks ought 
to win him some ribbons if exhibited at the 
fairs. 

The bull Young Mary Duke 45227, at the 
head of the herd, we consider .a superior 
stock getter. He has a fine head and horn, 
mild placid eye, clean nozzle, a high ‘arched 
neck, a deep chest, is a deep heavy fleshed 
animal, and but for the slight droop at the 
rump would be an unexceptionally fine 
model for a picture. He is a bull that is 
liberally patronized throughout the neighbor- 
hood, and his get are much admired as they 
partake of his superior quality and finish. 

Calling at Mr. Robert Browning’s farm 
we were shown a very promising two-year- 
old Shorthorn heifer sired by Young Mary 
Duke 45227, and out of a cow bought of Mr. 
Batcheler. She is a 16@w, heavy fleshed ani- 
mal, with a very fine head and front. There 
were also a yearling heifer and a heifer calf 
from the same cow that the owner seems to 
think highly of and which will, no doubt, be 
a credit to him as a breeder in the future. 

Our last call was at Mr. W. G. Smith’s 
farm. Mr. Smith does not seem to be as pre- 
tentious as some but breeds some good sheep 
just the same. He first showed us some 
good yearling rams sired by 110, a ram by 
Kellogg’s No. 11, that were good specimens. 
The ram now at the head of this flock 
is Lady Azalia’s Diamond, ; ip by A. T. 
Short’s Diamond, and out of Vir. Smith’s 
noted prize ewe, Lady Azalia. He is a ram 
of good size, has a good front, heavily fold- 
ed, and has a fleece that resembles considera- 
bly that of his noted sire. We hope to hear 
a good report from him in the future as a 
fleece producer. Mr. Smith picked out his 
lambs, all of which were sired byhim and we 


examined them quite closely and then allow- 
ed them to go into a pen by themselves. 
They were a good, strong, even lot that were 


tae 





the State where so many breeders of fine 
stock get their mail at one post office as at 
Oceola Center. Their stock represents some 
of the best strains of blood known, and, at 
present, is being carefully and judiciously 
bred. They are in easy access to four prom- 
inent lines of railroad, and parties desiring 
to visit them and look over their stock will 
be met at any point on any of theroads near 
them, if due notice is given beforehand, to 
the Seeretary, R. C. Reed. C. 
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BALING HAY. 





Baled hay has become an article of con- 
siderable importance to the farmers of this 
State, and is rapidly developing in commer- 
cial importance. It enables the person who 
grows to ship it to distant points where 
prices are higher and the demand better 
than near-by markets which he can reach by 
team. The Upper Peninsula is a large 
consumer of the baled hay put up south of 
the Saginaws, and Michigan hay is known 
in the Boston and New York markets, where 
it brings good prices. In fact the demand 
for baled hay is constantly increasing in all 
cities, more especially in the larger eastern 
ones, in which the consumption is becoming 
enormous. 
this State must bale a portion of his surplus 
hay crop, and by this means he relieves his 
market town of a plethora while realiziag 
good value for what he ships. The question 
is, therefore, not whether or not to bale hay, 
but what is the best and most economical 
method of performing the work. On this 
page we give an illustration of the Corning 
Hay Press, made by the Farmers’ Friend 
Manufacturing Company of Dayton, Ohio. 
A number of them have been placed in our 
State the past season and are giving excel- 
lent satisfaction from the manner in which 


To reach them the farmer in | 


BERKSHIRES IN MICHIGAN. 





The Mound Spring Herd of C. Hibbard & 
Son, Bennington, Shiawassee Co. 





The Berkshire hog has always been a fa. 
vorite in Michigan, and is to-day as popular 
as ever among those who know and appre- 
ciate his value as a pork-maker, his vigorous 
constitution and freedom from disease. 

. A few miles from Owosso, and one and a 
half miles from the village of Bennington, 
Shiawassee County, is the stock farm of C. 
Hibbard & Son, who breed Shorthorn cattle, 
Merino sheep and Berkshire swine—a fing 
combination, and one especially adapted to 
Michigan soil and methods. It is particular- 
ly their herd of Berkshires, however, which 
we propose saying something about. At the 
time of our visit the herd consisted of six 
breeding sows, three stock boars and a num- 
ber of young pigs, The oldest of the boars» 
Grand Sovereign 11507, is coming four years 
old and comes from avery popular family, 
his sire being Young Sovereign 11505, dam 
Souvenir Tombs 8264, by imp. Royal Tombs 
693; second dam, Liverpool Souvenir 6586, 
by Lord Liverpool 221; 3d dam, imp. Souve- 
nir 996, by Own Brother to Sambo 2d; 4th 
dam, No. 2, by St. Aldwin; 5th dam, Lady 
St. Denis, by Gloucester’s Premium; 6th 
dam, Lady Berkshire, etc. Every Berk- 
shire breeder knows of Lord Liverpool and 
imp. Royal Tombs; they were as remarkable 
for their individual merit as for the stock 
which they sired. Grand Sovereign has 
given perfect satisfaction to his owners, and 
is a noted show animal as well as a great 
stock-getter. 

Grand Prince 2d 13777, two years old, 
was sired by Grand Sovereign 11507, dam 
Michigan Duchess 8952, by Billy Tombs 
8795; 2d dam, Louisa 8682, by Shady 3175, 
thence running to Sallie 3d by 2d Duke of 
Gloucester, and Sallie 1st by Old Duke of 
Gloucester. Another stock boar is Balmoral 
Prinee 12753, by Robin Hood 12th 10053. 

Lately the Messrs. Hibbard purchased a 
boar pig from Geo. W. Penny, of Newark, 
Ohio. He was secured because he combined 
‘ several of the finest strains of blood known 
‘ to the breed. He is called Countess Prince 
15551. His sire was Linden Prince 4659; 
dam, Countess 13446, by Sir Clark 12552; 
2d dam, Lady St. Bridge 12314, by Exor 
8891; 2d dam, Chloe 9434, by Kiang Biot 
4011; 4th dam, Lady Kingscote 8032, by 
Wooton; 5th dam, Miss Burnett, bred by 
Col. Kingscote, of England. 

A fine sow is Louisa 8682, now five years 
old, by Shady 3175, dam Watchmaid 6590 
by Duke of Gloucester 105; 2d dam, imp. 
Black Watch 1534, by Black Smith; 3d dam, 
Watch, by Cider; 4th dam, Tight Clock by 
Othello; 5th dam, Sallie 3d by 2d Duke of 
Gloucester, running the same as in Grand 








Group of Merino Ewes, Sired by Maximillian 285, Bred and Owned by E. J. & E. W. Hardy, Oceola, Mich. 





Mary Rose was again bred to Young Mary 
Duke and produced Bonnie Bell Mary and 
Princess Mary by same sire and dam, and 
the bull calf 2d Grand Imperial by same. 
Then there is Young Mary Gem, sired by 
Young Mary Duke 45227, out of Young Mary 
Lass, by Young Mary Duke 45227, grand 
dam Young Mary Rose, by Young Mary 
Prince 34156, Geneva Rose, etc. Close as 
these blood lines seem to be there is not a 
sign of deterioration or lack of constitution; 
in fact we rarely meet a heifer so full in the 
crops, broad in the chest, with as 
well sprung rib as this inbred heifer. 
Great uniformity and general excel- 
lence prevails in this family. All are 
fine reds, with same characteristics as 
mentioned in Geneva Rose and her great- 
great-great-granddaughter, Young Mary 
Gem. ‘To those who do not believe in Mr. 
Batcheler’s plan of breeding we will say, 
withhold your criticisms of the system until 
you have seen these cattle. 

At the Palmer sale in Chicago in 1883 Mr. 
Batcheler bought Mary Aclam, by the noted 
prize bull 5th Duke of Aclam out of Lady 
Alma 2d by Star Duke of Oakland 31192, 
ete. tracing to Young Mary by Ju- 
piter. This-is a well bred cow, 
deep red in color, of good size, 
but a good way behind Mr. Batcheler’s 
inbred Young Marys in quality and finish. 
At same sale Beauty Noble 6th, a Young 


Phyllis, by 5th Duke of Aclam, was secured. 
By her side is her red and white heifer calf 





wrinkled and ‘‘styled’’? about all one would 
wish. That connoisseur in Merino sheep 
pedigrves, E. Kellogg, remarked that 
130 had a right to be a good stock 
getter, as his backing was as good 
as there was known. Last spring 
Lady Azalia was eight years old, her fleece 
of last year cleansed eight pounds and six 
ounces of wool, and she has the appearance 
of being able to nearly if not quite equal this 
record several times in the future. There are 
other good sheep in the flock, but Lady 
Azalia comes nearer a perfect model of what 
our Merino breeders are seeking to produce 
than anything else we saw. This flock de- 
scended from stock purchased in Vermont 
by Mr. Smith and represents some of the best 
blood lines known. Before we had finished 
looking over the whole flock the supper bell 
rang and the party was called upon to again 
do duty at a well laden table, after 
which our party began to disperse, 
as the shades of evening were gather- 
ing in upon us, and your scribe was obliged 
to make haste to meet the eastward bound 
train for home, thus our visit with the Oceola 
breeders was completed, a very enjoyable 
one indeed. 

Having in view the advantages of an as- 
sociation and the superior inducements they 
could offer intending purchasers of fine 
stock, the breeders in the immediate vicinity 


of Oceola Center completed the organiza- 
tion of the Oceola Breeders’ Association in 


1884. We do not have in mind a place in 





they perform their work, the ease and ra- 
pidity with which they are managed, and the 
uniform size of the bales turned out. 
This press requires less power to 
run it than others which claim 
anything like the same capacity, while 
the press itself is as portable as a wagon. 
In construction it is so simple that any man 
can learn to run it in a few minutes, and do 
a good day’s work. In this respect it is 
superior to any other in the market. There 
is no special setting or adjustment of the 
press. The only thing to do is to stake it 
down, put in the lever, hitch to it and go 
ahead. When one lot of hay is pressed, 
take the team from the lever, hitch to the 
other end of the press, haul it to the next 
lot or stack of hay, and repeat the operation. 
This press will be in exhibition on the fair 
grounds at Jackson during the week of the 
State Fair, and those interested in the mat- 
ter can have an opportunity of seeing the 
machine and thoroughly examining it. Mr. 
George A. Woodford, of Detroit, is the State 
Agent for Michigan, who will furnish full 
particulars upon application. 

THE thirtieth annual fair of the Ionia 
County Agricultural Society will be held at 
Ionia September 28, 29, 30 and October 1st. 
Competition is open to Ionia, Montcalm, 
Kent, Eaton, Barry, Ingham and Clinton 
Counties. K. BR. Smith, of Ionia, is Secre- 
tary of the Society, who will furnish any in- 
formation desired upon application. 





Prince 2d 13777. Louisa is a regular breeder, 
as well as a fine show animal. She has 
been exhibited at the Central Michigan Fair, 
as well as at county fairs, and won first in 
every instance but one, when she was beaten 
by her own daughter, Michigan Duchess. 

A young sow, Beauty of Mound Spring, 
by Grand Sovereign 11507, dam Louisa 8682, 
by Shady 3175, is a smooth straight animal 
which bids fair to rival her dam in the 
show ring. 

Robin Hood Bell 5th 13775 is another 
fine brood sow, and finely bred; she was 
sired by Grand Sovereign 11507, dam, 
Beauty R. 6th 10617, by Marquis of Lorne 
5th 3141; 2d dam Beauty of Balmoral 6472, 
by Don Pedro 1st. 3137; 3d dam Countess of 
Balmoral 6th 6470 by Norton’s Smithereen 
2561; 4th dam, imp. Rachel 6460, by Duke 
of Swinetown 1957; 5th dam, Wicktown 
Lass. A daughter of this sow, sired by 
Balmoral Prince 12953, has been retained 
in the herd as a breeder. 


Another fine young sow is Bell of Mound 
Spring, bred on the farm, by Balmoral Prince 
12353, dam Roblin Hood Bell 5th 13775, by 
Grand Sovereign 11507, tracing to imported 
Rachel 5460, by Duke of Swinetown 1957. 
She was retained in the herd on account of 
her rare individual merit. 

Of the Souvenir family we may mention 
Souvenir Princess 13780 as a fine specimen. 
She-was sired by Rex 10051, dam Royal 





Souvenir 11508 by Young Tombs 4031; 2d 





dam, Souvenir Tombs 8264, by imp. Royal 
693, ete., ete. 

Countess of Mound Spring, bred by Geo. 
R. Warren & Son, by St. Elmo 13679, dam 
Bell R. VI. 10618, by Grand Earl of Bal- 
moral 4193, is a very promising young sow 
and highly prized for her individual merit, 

This herd will be on exhibition at the 
State Fair at Jackson, the Northeastern at 
Flint, and the Central at Lansing, and those 
who like a good hog will be pleased with its 
appearance. This fall the Messrs. Hibbard 
will have a fine lot of young sows for sale 
which will be bred to their stock boars; 
also a number of young boars. 
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A CLEARING-OUT SALE. 








Mr. A. F. Wood, of Mason, Ingham Co., 
the veteran breeder of Shorthorns, has de- 
cided to dispose of the Maple Ridge herd of 
Shorthorns at public sale. The day fixed is 
Thursday, October 14, and the sale will be_ 
gin at 1 P.M. sharp. Last week we had a 
look over the herd, and every animal to be 
offered was examined. They were at pas- 
ture, and are in excellent breeding condition. 
This herd, with the exception of the bull at 
the head and three cows, were all bred on 
the place, originating from the three cows 
referred to above, and representing the 
Phoenix, April Morn and Souvenir families. 
As was to be expected, there is a close fam- 
ily resemblance among the members of this 
herd. Mr. Wood has his standard of a 
Shorthorn, and has bred to it. His early 
acquaintance with noted individual Short 
horns, as well as their history, induced him 
to strongly favor the famous imported Duke 
of Gloster (11382) 2763, a pure Duke bul; 
bred by Earl Ducie, Fortworth Court 
Eng., imported by Messrs. Morris & Beear, 
and long at the head of the famous herd of 
Jas. O Sheldon, Geneva, N. Y. He there- 
fore bred one family, his Souvenirs, with 
the intention of combining as much of that 
blood as possible. To show this we give as 
a sample the pedigree of Souvenir 6th, one 
of the cows to be sold: ’ 


Sire—Bright Eyes Gloster 25781, tracing direct 
to Duke of Gloster 11382. 

— 2d, by imp. Earl of Clarence 

2n dam—Souvenir, by Treble Gloster 7331, trac- 
ing direct to Duke of Gloster (11382). 

8d dam—Spring Beauty, by Apricot’s Gloster 
2500, a son of Duke of Gloster (11382). 

— by Apricot’s Gloster 2500, as 
above. 

5th dam—Saily Rando!ph, by Lord Ducie (13181). 

6th dam—Daisy 7th, ty Duke 441. 

7th dam—Daisy 4th, by Prince 841, a son of 
Baronet, bred by Sir Charles Knighthy. 

8th dam—Daisy, by imp. President (4750), trac- 
ing to Pansy, by Blaize (76). 

9th dam—Active, by Washington (1556). 

10th dam—Imp. Pansy, by Blaize (76), a“sonm of 
Blyth Comet (85). ; 

11th dam—Primrose, by Charles (127), bred by 
Mr. Mason, and Leg ae to Gaudy, by Favorite 
(252), Fortune, by Bolingbroke (86), Foljambe 
(263) and Hubback (819). 

12th dam—by Blyth Comet (8), a son of the 
famous Comet (155). 

138th dam—by Prince (521), a son of Neswick 


(453). 

14th dam—by Patriot (486), bred by G. Coates, 
and sired by Duffield (228), a son of Twin 
Brother to Ben (660). 


There are eight females and three males 
of this family to be sold, and their breeding 
is identical except in the top cross of the 
younger ones, where the present bull, 
Peri’s Oxford 44536, occurs. 

The Phenix family is one of the oldest in 
this State, and is noted for its milking qual- 
ities. For many years Mr. Geo. W. Phillips 
has bred them on his farm, to his own sat- 
isfaction as well as those who have pur- 
chased them. Mr. Wood regards them as a 
family of great merit, suited to the farmer 
who must get his money out of what he 
buys, and in all respects general purpose 
cattle. The cows in Mr. Wood’s herd all 
trace to one animal, and we give the pedi- 
gree of Phoenix 28th as a sample: 


Sire—Peri’s Oxford 44536. 

Dam—Pheenix 18, by Bright Eyes Gloster 25781. 
2d dam—Pheenix 3d, by Llewellyn 6956. 

2d dam—Phcenix, by Duke of Marlborough 3865. 
4th dam—Duchess, by Dairyman 38014. 

5th dam—Love, by Windle (5667). 

6th dam—imp. Venus, by Magnum Bonum (2244). 
4th dam—Ruby, by Sir Dimple (1442). 

8th dam—Ruby, by Marshall Beresford (415). 
9th dam—Miss Champion, by Charles (127). 

10th dam , by Prince (521). 

11th dam: ——, by Neswick (453). 


There will be offered of this family twelve 
females and six males, of different ages. 

The April Morns descend from the cow 
imp. April Morn, by Capt. Balco (12546), 
1316. Of this family there will be offered 
one male and eight females of all ages. The 
breeding of the family will be shown by the 
pedigree of Adrienne, which is as follows: 


Sire—Peri’s Oxford 44536. 

Dam—2da Athena of Riverside, by Duke of 
Wicken 14130. 

2nd dam—Athena, by J. E. B. Stuart 6900. 

8d dam—Aletta, by Belted Mac 3668. 
4th dam—imp. April Morn, by Capt. Balco 





(12546). 
5th dam—Little Red Rose, by Petrarch (7829). 
6th dam—Florence, by 2d Duke of York (5959). 
7th dam—Fame, by Fp cores (4875). 
8th dam—Farewell, by Young Matchem (4422). 
9th dam—Flora, by Isaac (1129). 
10th dam—by Young Pilot (4102). 
11th dam—by Pilot (496). 
12th dam—by Julius Cesar (1148). 


The younger animals of these three fam- 
ilies are nearly all sired by the bull Peri’s 


‘Oxford 44536, now six years old, bred by 


Avery & Murphy, and a fine animal. He is 
red in color and a straight, handsome animal. 
He has a good disposition, is of sound, vigor- 
ous constitution, and in the prime of his 
usefulness as a stock animal. It isa well 
known fact among breeders that bulls are 
better stock animals after they become fully 
matured, which is not until they are five or 
six yearsold. The grand-sire of Peri’s Ox- 
ford, 28d Duke of Aftdrie 19393, got: better 
calves after he was eight years old than be- 
fore, and his last calves were among his 
best. Peri’s Oxford is bred as follows: 
Sire—Marquis of Oxford 39861. 
Dam—Peri Duchess, by 23d Duke of Airdrie 
ond dam—Peri 2nd, by Royal Duke of Oxford 
Sh Cetn~ vheetini by Prince of Oxford 3308. 
4th dam—Peerless, by Grand Duke (10284). 
(Continued on Highth Page.) 
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Dates Claimed for Trotting Meetings. 
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JUDGING HORSES AT THE 
FAIRS. 





As the Fair season opens in Michigan the 
coming week, the burning question of judges 
and judging comes up again. An old horse- 
man, and one who has frequently attended 
fairs both as an exhibitor and a spectator, 
makes the following suggestions as to the 
proper course to pursue in selecting judges 
in the various classes: First, one set of 
judges should never be asked to decide upon 
the merits of different classes of horses. 
Second, the judges in the draft classes 
should be more familiar with the draft 
breeds, and with a knowledge of what a 
draft horse should bein conformation. They 
should understand that weight does not 
make a draft horse unless it is associated 
with good form, sound legs and feet, and wel 
developed muscles. In fact, great weight 
should be an objection if it is greater than 
the conformation of the animal warrants. 
Fat is all right in a bullock, but is destruc- 
tive of the best points in a horse, and es- 
pecially of a horse kept for breeding pur- 
poses. Third, in driving horses no horse 
should compete which weighs over 1,100 ths. 
The judges in this class, generally a large 
one, should be well acquainted with the 
style or horse of the greatest utility in the 
work he is designed for. Large size, too 
much fat, lack of action, soft legs or flat feet 
are serious objections. The judges in this 
class should not be required to work in any 
other. Fourth, in the ‘‘general purpose’”’ 
class it is understood that the horses shall be 
those fitted for general farm work, not too 
heavy, prompt drivers on the road, with 
clean legs and good feet, the latter not flat, 
and the hoofs well shaped. This a class in 
which farmers are most interested and they 
should be selected to judge them. 

In the roadster and thoroughbred classes 
the judge should have a knowledge of breed- 
ing, be conversant with tests of speed, and 
should not be required to judge in other 
classes. 

Exhibitors should be kept away from the 
judges, and not allowed to address them or 
attract their attention while they are at 
work. We have heard numerous criticisms 
of the actions of exhibitors in this respect, 
and it should not be allowed. Let us have 
‘*a fair field and no favyor’’ and the awards 
will be considered worth trying for and be 
entitled to the respect of both exhibitors and 
spectators. 





Weaning Foals. 


Most northern breeders take their foals 

from the dams when from four to six 
months old, but when the mare is wanted 
for use the foal can be weaned at three 
months from birth and kept in a thrifty 
condition, provided plenty of cgw’s milk can 
be obtained. Before weaning a foal it 
should be halter-broken. The earlier this is 
is done after it is ten days old the better. 
Get the measure of the head and have a hal- 
ter made of soft pliable leather, having the 
straps of good width and buckles adjusted, 
so that it can be let out sufficiently to fit the 
youngsters until they a. 4 year old. After 
halter-breaking, hav", a wide stall, with rings 
arranged so th?’ the mare can be hitched 
close to On® “ide and the foal to the opposite 
one, tho’. heads in the same direction. In 
tyi¥ ‘leave rope enough for the colt to lie 
%own comfortably, but have the halter so 
short that it cannot reach its dam. Some 
prefer to have the stalls separated by a low 
or open partition, so that the mare and foal 
are in full view of each other, leaving a 
space between the mangers sothat they can 
get their noses together. 

For the first two days the foals can be al- 
lowed to suck night and morning, but 
should be allowed to take only a portion of 
the milk. After the second day it will be 
best to milk the mare partially by hand, as 
by this time the milk begins to be unfit for 
the foal. The milk should be partially 
drawn by hand at noon during the two days 
that the foal is permitted to suck, otherwise 
the udder may become painfully distended. 
Should the mare prove fractious and resist 
being milked, get a strong leather strap with 
a buckle on one end, bring one forefoot up 
against her forearm, near the body, apply 
the strap, buckling it closely. In this posi- 
tion it will be impossible for her to kick so 
as to do any damage. 

Feed the mare nothing but dry hay and 
straw, which will help arrest the flow of 
milk. Keep a pail of fresh, pure water with- 
in reach of the colt, changing it at least three 
times daily, and see that the pail is perfectly 
clean, as well-bred horses and colts are fas- 
tidious in their tastes. Teach the youngster 
to drink milk, and give it a quart at a feed 
three times a day. Before weaning the foal 
it should be taught to eat oats, both whole 
and ground, also sliced potatoes. This can 
be easily accomplished by feeding a few to 
the mare every day for several days in a low, 
broad box, so that the foal can gets its head 
in by the side of its mother. This of coarse, 
causes some extra labor, but it will pay. 

After the foal has learned to eat dry oats, 
both whole and ground, give the mare a few 
messes of ground oats and wheat bran that 
have been wet, so as to accustom the young- 
ster to that sort of diet. Lf it will not drink 
milk at first, feed it ground oats wet with 
milk, adding a dittle more milk at each time, 
until the feed is so thin that it will be 
obliged to drink. Begin with a pint of 
ground oats, a half-pint of wheat bran and 
a tablespoonful of linseed meal a‘ each feed. 
Perhaps if made into a gruel and given 
warm, it will be eaten more readily. 

The farmer who has but two or three foals 


to care for, can continue this feed profitably 
+through the cold weather of winter. The 
quantity of ground oats and _ bran 
should. be increased until a quart 
of the former and half the quantity 
of the latter are given at each meal 
Give the foal all the bright, early-cut English 
hay it will eat, or, what is better, feed upon 
rowen, if it can be obtained. In the course 
of ten days or two weeks the mare can be 
turned away to pasture with other horses, 
if not wanted for use, and will scarcely miss 
her foal. The latter should then have the 
run of a large, roomy box stall connected 
with an open yard where it can go into the 
open air at will. The stall should be well 
bedded, and the excrements removed daily, 
otherwise the feet are liable to become dis- 
eased. 

Teach the colt to have its feet handled, 
and wash them out well every day with cold 
water. This is much better than compelling 
the young animals to stand and lie in their 
filth, as formerly practised by many northern 
farmers. It is important that the feet be 
kept level, which can be easily accomplished 
by the aid of arasp every few weeks, the 
judicious use of which will prevent them 
from becoming contracted at the heels or 
twisted out of shape.— American Cultivator. 


Horse Gossip. 








COMMODORE KiTTSON will retire from the 
turf at the end of the season. 





OLIVER K. cost George Forbes $4,500 two 
years ago, and the horse has already won 
$20,000 this season. 





THE famous pacer Richball, with a record 
of 2:12%, was sold last week at the Albany 
Driving Park for the sum of $1,375 only. He 
is only 10 years old. 





Tne trotting mare Lucy Frey (2:26%), who 
broke her leg at Buffalo recently, is doing 
well, and will soon be able to walk. It was a 
question whether she could be saved. 





WM. COTTRELL, of Mt. Clemens, owner of 
the pacer Little Mac, who upset all calcula 
tions by beating Gossip Jr. at the Detroit 
meeting, has sold him to Canada parties. The 
price is reported at $5,000. 





DuRING the New Jersey Breeders’ meeting 
at Flemington, recently, T. J. Dunbar drove a 
14-months-old filly, by Rumor, a quarter in 47 
seconds with a single break. 





M. W. Dunham, of Wayne, Dupage County, 
Ill, has recently received a shipment of 222 
Percheron horses. The stock all arrived in 
excellent condition, not a single horse being 
lost on the passage. 





THE great meeting at Utica, N. Y., turns 
out to have been a failure financially. It is 
believed the stockholders will have from $1,- 
500 to make up. The failure to secure large 
audiences is attributed to the rates for tickets 
—$1 for admission and 50 cents for grand- 
stand privileges. 





‘WHEN that fine young trotter Arab firs; 
made his appearance on the track, he was 
announced as a son of Electioneer 125 or Ar- 
thurton 365, most evidence adduced favoring 
the latter. Recently it was asserted that 
Arab was really by Gen. Benton 1755, and 
now Gov. Stanford, his owner, has issued a 
catalogue which gives his sire as Gen. Ben- 
ton. 





MESSRS. GALBRAITH BROS., of Janesville, 
Wis., have just received their seventh impor- 
tation this year of Clydesdale and English 
Shire horses and Shetland ponies. The su- 
perior quality of their stock is assured by the 
fact that they have a resident partner in 
Scotland who personally selects all their stuck. 
They will exhibit this year at all the principal 
State fairs. 





OLIVER K., the wonderful son of King 
Wilkes, won the $10,000 race at Charter Oak 
Park, Hartford, Conn., on Thursday last, 
beating Belle F., Prince Wilkes, Kenilworth, 
and Bonnie McGregor. Five heats were trot- 
ted, Belle F. taking the first two and Oliver K, 
the last three. Time, 2:1534, 2:15%, 2:16%4, 
2:164%, 2:18. After the race Oliver K. was 
purchased by Charles Swartz, of Chicago, for 
$17,500. 





DURING the 24 days of the Monmouth Park 
meeting 156 races were run, and there was 
not a single postponement on account of the 
weather. The aggregate of purses and stakes 
amounted to $250,000. The most successful 
owners were the Dwyer Brothers, who won 22 
races, and $85,165. A.J. Cassatt follows with 
eight races and $22,505, principally earned by 
The Bard. Then comes J. B. Haggin, whose 
stable captured five races and $17,845, while 
the Preakness stable won eight races and $1,- 
230. Thirty-three other stables won amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. 





Horsgss, according to figures published ina 
German paper (Fuhrholter), are used in public 
conveyances in some of the largest German 
cities in the following numbers: Berlin, 32,- 
527; Hamburg, 7,600; Munich, 5,883; Dresden, 
5,644; Breslau, 4,581; Koenigsberg, 4,477; Han- 
over, 4,185; Frankfort-on-Main, 3,000; Stutt- 
gart, 2,591; Leipsic, 2,483; Dantzic, 2,885; Bre- 
men, 2,199, and Cologne, 1,850. For London 
tho number is stated at 200,000 horses, inclu- 
sive of 10,000 used in tramways, and a like 
number in omnibuses. Paris has 64,247, in- 
cluding 12,000 omnibus horses; Vienna, 14,317; 
Rome, 11,733; Buda-Pesth. 11,011; Copen- 
hagen, 6,302, and Stockholm, 3,509. 
+ 


The Farm 


Care of Corn Fodder. 


The Kansas Farmer recommends the fol. 
lowing way of curing corn fodder: 

Cut up every hill of corn, and take good 
care of it after it is cut up. And do it soon, 
before the leaves become dry and are whip- 
ped off by the wind. If the work is not 
done until all the blades are blown away, it 
may as well stand. Pull the ears, and sow 
wheat among the shocks. 

Cut low and put in shocksof size and dis- 
tance apart to suit taste. Large shocks have 
some advantages oversmall ones, they stand 
better and if the stalks are not too green 
they are better preserved in large shocks, 
and there is not so much surface exposed to 
the weather. The advantage of small shocks 
lies chiefly in their being more easily made, 
the stalks need not be carried so far. Six- 
teen hills square make a good shock row; 
that is, eight rows on each side the center of 
the shock row, and the shocks are the same 
distance apart both ways. If this number of 
rows are taken, or any other even number, 
before commencing the shock, go to the four 

















them for a support to build the shock 
around. When an armful is ready place it 
nearly upright, leaning directly toward the 
centre of the shock. Build around the centre 
regularly and see that every stalk stands 
well upin place. Then, when completed, 
the shock will press together and not apart. 
Straggling and falling corn fodder shocks 
are unsightly things and they occasion losses 
in bad weather. Large shocks, when well 
put up, will stand a long time without tying, 
but it is better to tiethem, even though it be 
but weakly. A corn stalk, if well handled and 
bent between the joints, may be used in ty- 
ing, but rye straw is bett-r. Long hay may 
be twisted into bands and used to advantage. 

And then, after the corn is cut and well 
shocked as soon as the ears are well dried 
out, and after the weather becomes cool, 
husk the corn out and stack the fodder. If 
you have rye straw or very long grass for 
bands, the husking may be done in the 
field, one shock at a time, the fodder tied up 
in bundles and hauled away and stacked. If 
you have no tying material, then haul the 
corn shocks to the place selected for the 
husking (and that should be a place con- 
venient for feeding), stand up in long shocks 
clear across the lot if necessary. Then, when 
ready for husking, the fodder may be cared 
for in form like a collier sets up wood for a 
coal pit, one tier above another. First make 
a large shock of the fodder, then widen it 
out until the top of it is wide enough to sup- 
port the bottom of a good shock on top. Put 
the shock on top, and then build on one side 
the same way, making a long double shock. 
The tops can be held together by stretching 
bits of brush or even some cornstalks along 
near the top horizontally, held in place by 
light poles. Another way is to tie two poles 
orlong sticks together at bothends, say fhree 
feet apart; put one on each side leaving the 
strings or boards to lie across the tops of the 
fodder. If this way of taking care of the 
fodder does not suit the reader’s taste we 
hope he will not assign that as a reason for 
not cutting up his corn. 





Applying Lime to Land. 

There is one point which should always 
be observed in applying lime, and that is to 
have it in as fine condition as possible. The 
two kinds mostly used are the oyster-shell 
lime and the stone lime. The latter is best, 
and should be thoroughly slaked, which 
renders it fine and easily handled. When 
the stone or shells are placed in the kilns the 
composition is carbonate of lime, or carbonic 
acid and lime. During the process of burn- 
ing, the carbonic acid is driven off, leaving 
the lime, which is really an oxide of calcium. 
When slaked with water the mass is con- 
verted into hydrate of lime, the water 
erystalizing with the lime, and remains with 
it, although no trace of it is seen. It is this 
finely divided hydrate of lime that is applied 
to the soil, which is readily carried into all 
the spaces of the soil by the falling rains. 
After the lime is applied to the soil it 
slowly returns to its original condition of 
carbonate of lime, and in doing so seizes 
carbonic acid from the air, the soil or any 
substance with whichit comes in contact. It 
thus causes a change in some of the other 
substances in the soil, which, in turn, act 
upon others, and in this manner the lime in- 
fluences many reactions, the effects of which 
are to break down barriers, and render inert 
substances soluble. It causes the soil to be- 
come more fertile, not because it really adds 
anything but the lime, but because the ma- 
terial which formerly was insoluble in water 
is converted into plant food. The soil may 
appear more fertile when it is only improved, 
as all the elements are taken from the soil 
itself. 

But loss of fertility should be prevented 
by growing some kind of green crop to turn 
under with the lime; so as to add as many 
elements of plant food as possible, and the 
land may also receive manure and fertilizer. 
Lime always works down in the soil, and 
when about to apply it, the land should be 
deeply plowed and the lime broadcasted 
evenly over the surface. It is best to harrow 
it down before applying; but some prefer to 
plow the ground and apply the lime, so as to 
leave it on the rough land, especially in the 
fall, believing that by so doing the frost 
more readily penetrates and assists the lime 
to renger the soil in better condition. 

Lime is said to render light soils heavier 
and heavy soils lighter; but much depends 
upon the drainage, the climate and the qual- 
ity of the lime itself. The chief benefit is 
derived from its fine condition, which has- 
tens chemical action. As nearly all soils con- 
tain lime it does but little good of itself; but 
it should be used, even on limestone soils, as 
its chief benefit is due to its chemical and 
mechanical action.— Orange County Farm- 
er. 





The Effect of Emasculation on the Yield 
of Corn. 


If any of our readers were to doubt our 
statement that cutting off the tassels of the 
corn plant induces the rapid development of 
‘sets’? which in many cases would other- 
wise remain dormant, he should try the ex- 
periment. We are thinking, therefore, 
whether it does not follow that a field of corn 
if every alternate plant were so treated 
would not produce more grain than if all the 
tassels were left in the usual way. The 
writer first observed this effect of destroying 
the male flowers (or ‘‘tassels’’) several 
years ago. The variety which we have been 
working to improve for 10 years is always 
planted in a plot of about one-tenth of an 
acre. 

When the tassel first appears and before 
the pollen is ripe, the plant is examined. If 
it suckers, is too tall, or the sets do not de- 
velop, or only the higher sets develop, or the 
stalk itself is too tall, the tassel is cut off in 
order that such plants may not mate with 
others which are less faulty. It would ap- 
pear that the plant vigor required in perfect- 
ing the tassel must be very great, for no 
sooner is it cut off than not only do the sets 
which may have shown themselves grow 
rapidly, but other sets are forced into 
growth. We have plants which have been 
thus treated with from three to eight sets all 
showing silk, though the sets had not ap- 
peared above the sheath when the tassels 
were cut off. 

Evidently the plant nourishment which 
was required to mature the male flowers was, 
after emasculation, at once directed to the 
female flowers. 

If every other plant in a corn-field were 





hills in the center of the square and lean the K 


deprived of its tassels, no doubt the perfect 
plants would furnish pollen enough for all. 


stalks of those four hills togetherand fasten : 


Whether the yield of grain would be in- 
creased or not is a fit subject for experimen- 


tation.— Rural New Yorker. 





Time to Cut Corn. 


The agricultuiral editor of the N. YF. 
Times thinks that as a rule corn is cut too 
late, to the serious injury of the fodder. 
The present season fodder will be scarce 
everywhere, and it will pay to take care of 
the corn stalks. As soon as the grain is 
glazed the corn should be cut. It ripens 
then perfectly and early enough to get the 
crop into the crib before the cold, disagree- 
able weather, which very strangely is chosen 
for the husking. Thecorn then dries out 
before the severe frosts, and the germ is not 
injured. This point is an important one, 
as it relates to the safety of the next year’s 
seed. When these remarks are read, a large 
part of the corn crop will be ready for cut- 
ting up; and this work will be better done 
now than later. This gives an opportunity 
of saving the fodder before it is frozen and 
spoiled for feeding. If it iscut before the 
frost it is green and full of nutritious sugar 
and starch. Frost changes this to woody 
fiber, which is hard and indigestible. The 
well-saved fodder will be green, sweetly 
odorous, and equally good as hay for the 
cows. This partof the corn crop is often of 
equal value with the grain and deserves as 
much care in the saving. 


The Frozen Meat Trade. 


The most serious competition in the way 
of supplying the British market with animal 
food which American producers have, is in 
the development of the frozen meat trade 
from the antipodes. A cargo of over 30,000 
frozen carcasses of mutton has just arrived 
—the largest yet imported. These sheep 
have been brought by the steamer Selembria 
from the Falkland Islands, which were only 
first colonized by British subjects in 1853. 
Then ‘there were no sheep on the islands, 
and now it is estimated that they number 
upwardof half a million. The cargo landed 
is in splendid condition, and the carcasses 
are stated to be of fine Canterbury type, well 
finished and with no superfluous fat, averag- 
ing60 to 70 pounds each. As these carcasses 
are sold at about 10 cents a pound, and a 
contract has been entered into for this one 
vessel to bring 60,000 carcasses per annum 
from the Falkland Islands alone, it should 
have an effect on English prices of mutton. 








Cleaning Wool. 


The United States Consul at Sydney re. 
ports that an improved machine has recently 
been erected in Victoria for cleaning wool 
on the skin. It is modeled after the English 
machines used for the purpose, and consists 
of aseries of beaters forming a cylinder. 
The skin is made to pass between two roll- 


ers revolving at a high rate of speed, but 
which hold in position and feed it against 
the beaters. The gearing apparatus is so 
arranged that the rollers can be reversed 
and allow the skia to be worked in and out. 
The machine is said to leave the pelt ina 
softened condition, thus helping to improve 
the quality of the basil. 





Agricultural Items. 





It is noted asa singular fact thatin Mr. G. 
W. Hoffman's hop yard near Elmira, N. Y., 
the only spots not affected by the aphis were 
those where the land was most unsuited to 
hop-production. A low spot usually too wet, 
but planted because otherwise it would be 
unoccupied, and a strip sheltered by the 
woods, gave a fair crop, whereas on the rest 
of they id» where he had a right to expect a 
g00d yield, the crop is ruined. 





THE Orange County (N. Y.) Farmer advises, 
in case rot attacks your potatoes: ‘* When 
the potetoes are dug, have them carefully as- 
sorted, reject all diseased ones, so far as can 
be ascertained by their external appearance. 
Then, when putting them in the bin, sprinkle 
thoroughly each layer with finely powdered 
air-slaked lime. This seems to destroy the 
fungus, and in many cases will effectually 
end it. In any event, itcan dono harm. So 
try it, where any indications of rot are to be 
seen. 





A FARMER writes to the Ohio Farmer that 
he has tried the plan of sowing a narrow 
strip of wheat around the field, or on one side 
of it, late in August or early in September, 
to avert the damage done by the Hessian fly, 
and that in every instance the plan has work- 
ed well. The fly congregates in this strip, 
which can be plowed under as soon as the 
eggs are laid, thus destroying them. The 
whole ijield can then be putinto wheat, with 
comparative immunity from attack. 





THB dent varieties of cornare almost ex- 
clusively cultivated at the west and south, 
where longer, hotter seasons will allow them 
to ripen. One reason is they save labor in 
husking. Thirty bushels is a good day’s work 
with our small flint corn, but 60 and even 80 
bushels of ears a day are common with well- 
eared corn of the dent varieties. Again, the 
dont corn will yield more grain to the bushel 
of ears than the other. Some of the best 
cropsof dent corn have been grown iu New 
England, though of early ripening sorts. 





In Eastern Pennsylvania, cornstalks are 
cut and mangled so that cattle eatthe stalks 
as well as the leaves. An eastern agricul- 
tural journal says a ton of fodder under this 
method gives almost as good results as a ton 
of hay. Of course a grain rotation of some 
kind is mixed with this comminuted forage. 
The forage is sufficiently moistened to cause 
the ground feed to stick to it, and all is eaten 
up clean. The farms are supplied with cut- 
ters to chaff the forage, the cost of the outfit 
being less than $100, and the resulting econo- 
my amounting to a greater sum yearly. 

A WRITER On agricultural topics considers 
having a manure pit under the stables, and a 
hole ortrap-door behind the cows for drop- 
ping itto the cellar below, decidedly objec- 
tionable, and says: ‘I do nottaink it hardly 
possible to keep such a stable free from foul 
odors, which can not fail to be prejudicial to 
cows. Cases have come under my notice of 
cows in such barns that were affected with 
rheumatism, malaria and lung troubles, which 
I believe were contracted by standing over a 
seething mass of foul manure for six months 
in the year. The most perfect stable floor 
that I have seen is a composition of sand and 
coal tar, which when dryis hard and water- 
tight, and by virtue of its composition is 
likewise a disinfectant. A stable with such 
floor can be washed with water and kept clean 
and sweet at all times. I have not seen any 
of these floors in this country, althongh they 
are quite common in Great Britain, for both 
horse and cattle stables.’’ 





Perry's Concentrated Butter Color, 
Used 6 years. Best in world. Sample free. 





Strickler, Royston & Co. Sterling, Ill. 
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The Profits of Poultry. 


A young lady correspondent of the WV. Y. 
World, writes that paper some details of her 
personal experience in raising poultry, and 
says: 

‘* As these lessons have not been learned 
without some failures and losses due to in- 
experience 1 venture to make a few sugges- 
tions for the benefit of beginners. One great 
cause of failure is the greediness of the be- 
ginner, who, as a rule, over-stocks house 
and runs. I would warn all against keep- 
ing fifty hens in quarters large enough for 
only twenty-five. Begin easy andas you 
learn and provide more space increase your 
flocks, but not till then. 

‘* Another fatal mistake, where you are 
after profit, is keeping your hens too long. 
Begin with only young and healthy birds, 
Just as soon as those have stopped laying in 
the autumn and before they have had time 
to lose condition by moulting, they should, 
unless Hamburgs or Brahmas, be killed or 
sold off and replaced by pullets hatched in 
March and April. These pullets, if proper- 
ly housed and fed, will be laying eggs by 
November at farthest, and continue more or 
less until spring. They will then be in prime 
condition for the table, and if market prices 
are tempting can be disposed of. Still, as 
they will not stop laying very long, it is as 
well, probably, to keep them on until 
autumn, but no longer. 

“*When poultry is kept for the eggs it 
must be disposed of each autumn and re- 
placed by pullets. At eighteen months of 
age they sell at a fair price for roasting and 
fricasseeing. Any breeds kept over the 
second autumn, unless it be Hamburgs, 
Brahams, or Cochins, will result in loss. 
The varieties mentioned will lay through the 
winter up to their second and sometimes 
third year. I have not quite decided whieh 
is the best general pupose fowl. I like both 
the Plymouth Rocks and the Wyandottes, 
and I have found the Brahmas to be excel- 
lent egg-producers.’’ 











FANNY FIELD says the white fowl fever 
has struck the poultry world, and promises 
to rage violently for the next year or two at 
least. This season the demand for white 
Plymouth and white Wyandotte eggs has far 
exceeded the supply, and it looks now as if 
the same state of affairs would continue for 


another season. 
Oe 


Farm and Garden says: There is a grow- 
ing partiality for white fowls. The reason 
is plain. A white fowl is easier plucked, the 
pin feathers not being so quiekly discernible, 
while the skin and legs are usually of a 
golden yellow. Despite all that may be said 
in favor of the strictly ‘‘fancy’’ breeds, 
those who keep such prefer to have a com- 
bination of beauty and utility, and hence the 
white plumage is sure to be generally ac- 
cepted. We already have an excellent num- 
ber of white breeds from which to select, 
such as the Light Brahmas, white Plymouth 
Rocks, white Games, white Dorkings, white 
Wyandottes, white Cochins, white Leg- 
horns, and white Minoreas, all of which are 
destined to perform excellent service. It 
is almost impossible to overcome the preju- 
dice against the darkcolor, and we may state 
that although the majority may prefer the 
white color, yet the best breeds are not all 
white. There are no better birds for laying 
and the table than the Langshans and Hou- 
dans, which, though covered with black 
feathers, are white when plucked, while the 
black Cochins and black Javas have yellow 
legs and skin. The color is not even skin 
deep, yet the prejudice of some against 
them, on account of their black plumage, is 
very strong. 

Tue New York News says: The comb is 
a sure index of the state of the fowl’s health. 
The Spanish and Leghorn frequently have 
immense combs. I have seen cocks of both 
breeds where the comb from the base to the 
tip of the extreme point has stood fully three 
inches. Ina symmetrical bird the wattles 
should be correspondingly long. The comb 
will not grow to its full size unless well kept. 
These combs and wattles are filled with | 
blood, and are of brilliant scarlet when in 
condition and perfect health. Any disar- ' 
rangement of the internal organs is indicat- 
ed immediately by the comb. At first it will , 
become vermilion, then paler still, if the | 
cause be not removed, until it is nearly = 
blanched and becomes limp. It should be ! 
borne in mind, however, that the hen’s ! 
combs are never so large when not in laying. 
With the cock the comb never fades after 
once attaining its full color and growth, un- | 
i 
j 
1 





less out of order. There should never be : 
undue haste in driving the fowls to the ' 
block on the first appearance of faded comb. 
Many times the cause may be removed en- 
tirely. Where a thorough knowledge of the | 
habits and symptoms is possessed some 
simple remedy applied in time is of great 
benefit. Very suddeniy this summer my 
hens ceased dropping the eggs and showed 
faded, wilted combs. They were in confine- 
ment. Upon examination I found their 
perches gathering vermin. I immediately 
whitewashed every crack and crevice, cover- 


ing the whole, thus eradicating the enemy, ' 
gave them more air, and they soon recovered 
and commenced laying again. Fowls not in 
health will not lay.” | 








HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. ! 
HILL'S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE'S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure. SOc 
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rted for the Michigan Farmer. 
eGGAN COUNTY POMOLOGI- 


CAL SOCIETY. 





t meeting of the Allegan Coun- 
ee Society was held at the farm 
vo ce of M. T. Smith, in the town of 
a The weather was cool and pleas- 
By 10 A. M., a large number of mem- 
were present, witha delegation from the 
Wayland Society. The forenoon was spent 
; mining the orchard and vineyard and 
in evppjects of interest about the farm. ‘This 
—gcegneerrs of 80 acres and is well adapted 
to fruit growing and mixed farming. Upon 
elevated part of the farm there is a peach 
Col consisting of 300 trees, also a 
wo ry of 2,000 vines, mostly Concords, 
= some Delaware, Worden, Hartford, 


Niagara, Pocklington, and several other va- 


rieties OD trial. Mr. Smith has been quite 


guecessful in growing grapes, securing 
abundant crops and obtaining good prices; 
giso securing many premiums at the county 
fairs. The apple orchard of 100 bearing 
trees, together with pears, plums, quinces 
and berries, furnish the family with fresh 
fruit the entire year. There is also a fish 
pond near the house supplied with water 
from @ gmall brook, the supply being 
controlled by a ditch with gates. Mr. Smith 
placed some carp in the pond last March 
which were three to four inches in length at 
the time, now they measure 12 to 16 inches. 
Mr. Smith is well known for the interest he 
has always had, and the active part he has 
taken in fruit growing; also for the hos- 
pitable manner in which he and his estim- 
able wife entertain those who visit them at 
their farm home. 

During the summer months the Society 
holds meetings at the farm houses of the 
members in the different towns. In this 
manner wesecure a good attendance of ladies. 
We usually have a picnic dinner, each family 
bringing supplies with them which are 
placed upon tables constructed in groves or 
in the house, depending upon the weather. 
After dinner the discussion follows. 

The topic for this meeting was ‘The 
future of peach growing in the east part of 
Allegan County.” 

Allen Wood said fifteen years ago his con- 
yictions were somewhat different from what 
he thought at the present time; then the 
prospect was flattering, but within that time 
some changes had come about which render- 
ed the business more uncertain, due perhaps 
to the destruction of timber belts or climatic 
changes, and also the prevalence of a dis 
ease known as yellows, which he feared wa: 
on the increase in some parts. 

A J. Braclin said formerly abundance of 
peaches were grown, that was before the 
forests had been cut down; thought they 
could now be grown only in favorable 
situations. ‘The yellows and hard winters 
combined had lessened the chances; did not 
consider the prospect very flattering. He 
did not know if the yellows was contagious, 
had no positive evidence that it was, but 
thought it best totreat treesso affected upon 
the supposition that it was contagious. 
Thought the use of pits and buds from trees 
affected with yellows was one way in 

which it was transmitted. 

Mr. LaFleur asked: Do you think a buc 
taken from a diseased tree could grow inte 
a tree to bearing age, and then develop the 
disease that had remained dormant all that 
time? Mr. Braclin thought it might. In 
reply to a question: A peach tree will not 
live over three years with the yellows. 

Mr. Frank Hickok said: If we could 
plant only hardy varieties they woulg re- 
sist the extreme cold of winter, and con- 
sequently be more if not entirely exempt 
from disease. Seedling trees grown from 
healthy pits would produce healthy trees; 
many valuable sorts come from planting 
such pits; thought if one could produce trees 
in that manner, and plant them in favorable 
situations, peaches could be grown quite 
profitably. Did not consider seedling trees 
as liable to yellows as budded trees. 

H. G. Buck said that he had found ne 
difference. Seedlings were no more exempt 
from yellows than budded varrieties; he 
considered the yellows a contagious disease 
peculiar to the peach, and all peach trees 
were alike subject to the disease when ex- 
posed and the conditions were alike. A 
peach tree will seldom live over three years 

after being attacked with yellows, the tree 
is in a dying condition from the first attack, 
ceases to grow, and decay begins. 

G. H. LaFleur said that he must object tc 
some points made by some of the speakers. 
Had no doubt about the contagious nature 
of the disease known as yellows; evidence 
of its contagious character was only toc 
abundant, as many growers well know te 
their sorrow. The doctrine that yellows 
was not contagious was a dangerous one t¢ 
teach, and if believed and acted upon would 

soon result in the destruction of all the fin 
peach orchards in the county. While w 
eannot explain the cause of yellows, 0 
fully understand the nature of the diseas 
any more than we can the disease know 
as small pox or the yellow fever, we hav 
learned something about it that can be pt 
in practice and this, carefully followed ur 
may lead to new discoveries. The yellow 
commenced in this State near Benton Ha 
bor, and has gradually spread from thé 
point, and continues to spread annuall 
This is one proof of its contagious natur 
There are other proofs. We have al 
learned that where trees were promptly d 
stroyed on the first appearance of t 
disease, its progress was in a great degr 
arrested and partly controlled. But wh 
left to take its own course, and the diseas 
peach trees allowed to stand, the disea 

spread more rapidly, and had usually end 

in the entire destruction of the orcha: 

This had taught thinking men that 

disease was contagious, and that it is dé 

gerous to suffer diseased trees to sta 
hence they promptly remove.them, on 
assumption that prevention is at least sa 
than attempts to cure. 


nt. 


GEO. H. LaFLEU} 





Ar Cannes, in France, one distill 
alone uses in 3 season in the mak 
of perfumes 140,000 pounds of orange fi 
ers, the same of rose leaves, 20,000 pow 
of acacia blooms, 32,000 pounds of jas 
flowers, 20,000 of tuberoses and an unm: 
are amount of Parma violets. 
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rted for the Michigan Farmer. 
,LLEGAN COUNTY POMOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 





The August meeting of the Allegan Coun- 
pomological Society was held at the farm 
sence of M. T. Smith, in the town of 
_ ,ins. The weather was cool and pleas- 

n By 104. M., a large number of mem- 
“ rs were present, witha delegation from the 
Wayland Society. The forenoon was spent 
» examining the orchard and vineyard and 
other objects of interest about the farm. This 
farm consists of 80 acres and is well adapted 
to fruit growing and mixed farming. Upon 
an elevated part of the farm there is a peach 
orchard consisting of 300 trees, also a 
gapery of 2,000 vines, mostly Concords, 
gith some Delaware, Worden, Hartford, 
yiagara, Pocklington, and several other va- 
jeties on trial. Mr. Smith has been quite 
aecessful in growing grapes, securing 
abundant crops and obtaining good prices; 
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trees, together with pears, plums, quinces 
and berries, furnish the family with fresh 
fruit the entire year. There is also a fish 
pond near the house supplied with water 
from a small brook, the supply being 
controlled by a ditch with gates. Mr. Smith 
placed some carp in the pond last March 
which were three to four inches in length at 
the time, now they measure 12 to 16 inches. 
Mr. Smith is well known for the interest he 
has always had, and the active part he has 
taken in fruit growing; also for the hos- 
pitable manner in which he and his estim- 
able wife entertain those who visit them at 
their farm home. 

During the summer months the Society 
holds meetings at the farm houses of the 
members in the different towns. In this 
manner we secure a good attendance of ladies. 
We usually have a picnic dinner, each family 
bringing supplies with them which are 
placed upon tables constructed in groves or 
in the house, depending upon the weather. 
After dinner the discussion follows. 

The topic for this meeting was ‘The 
future of peach growing in the east part of 
Allegan County.” 

Allen Wood said fifteen years ago his con- 
yictions were somewhat different from what 
he thought at the present time; then the 
prospect was flattering, but within that time 
some changes had come about which render- 
ed the business more uncertain, due perhaps 
to the destruction of timber belts or climatic 
changes, and also the prevalence of a dis- 
ease known as yellows, which he feared was 
on the increase in some parts. 

AJ. Braclin said formerly abundance of 
peaches were grown, that was before the 
forests had been cut down; thought they 
could now be grown only in favorable 
situations. ‘The yellows and hard winters 
combined had lessened the chances; did not 
consider the prospect very flattering. He 
did not know if the yellows was contagious, 
had no positive evidence that it was, but 
thought it best totreat treesso affected upon 
the supposition that it was contagious. 
Thought the use of pits and buds from trees 
affected with yellows was one way in 
which it was transmitted. 

Mr. LaFleur asked: Do you think a bud 
taken from a diseased tree could grow into 
a tree to bearing age, and then develop the 
disease that had remained dormant all that 

time? Mr. Braclin thought it might. In 
reply to a question: A peach tree will not 
live over three years with the yellows. 

Mr. Frank Hickok said: If we could 
plant only hardy varieties they woulg re- 
sist the extreme cold of winter, and con- 
sequently be more if not entirely exempt 
from disease. Seedling trees grown from 
healthy pits would produce healthy trees; 
many valuable sorts come from planting 
such pits; thought if one could produce trees 
in that manner, and plant them in favorable 
situations, peaches could be grown quite 
profitably. Did not consider seedling trees 
as liable to yellows as budded trees. 


H. G. Buck said that he had found no 
difference. Seedlings were no more exempt 
from yellows than budded varrieties; he 
considered the yellows a contagious disease 
peculiar to the peach, and all peach trees 
were alike subject to the disease when ex- 
posed and the conditions were alike. A 
peach tree will seldom live over three years 
after being attacked with yellows, the tree 
is in a dying condition from the first attack, 
ceases to grow, and decay begins. 

G. H. LaFleur said that he must object to 
some points made by some of the speakers. 
Had no doubt about the contagious nature 
of the disease known as yellows; evidence 
of its contagious character was only too 
abundant, as many growers well know to 
their sorrow. The doctrine that yellows 
Was not contagious was a dangerous one to 
teach, and if believed and acted upon would 
soon result in the destruction of all the fine 
peach orchards in the county. While we 
€annot explain the cause of yellows, or 
fully understand the nature of the disease 
any more than we can the disease known 
4 small pox or the yellow fever, we have 
learned something about it that can be put 
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commenced in this State near Benton Har- 
bor, and has gradually spread from that 
point, and continues to spread annually. 
This is one proof of its contagious nature. 
There are other proofs. We have also 
learned that where trees were promptly de- 
Stroyed on the first appearance of the 
disease, its progress was in a great degree 
arrested and partly controlled. But when 
left to take its own course, and the diseased 
beach trees allowed to stand, the disease 
Spread more rapidly, and had usually ended 
in the entire destruction of the orchard. 
This had taught thinking men that the 
disease was contagious, and that it is dan- 
Zerous to suffer diseased trees to stand, 
hence they promptly remove.them, on the 
assumption that prevention is at least safer 
than attempts to cure. 
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Ar Cannes, in France, one distillery 
alone uses in a season in the making 
of perfumes 140,000 pounds of orange flow- 
rs, the same of rose leaves, 20,000 pounds 
of acacia blooms, 32,000 pounds of jasmine 
flowers, 20,000 of tuberoses and an unmeas- 
ure amount of Parma violets. 


Mushroom Culture. 


Ben: Perley Poore, in the American Cul- 
tivator, says: 

‘“*T have been much interested in an ac- 
count of the cultivation of mushrooms on a 
small bit of land in England, which has 
produced them to the value of over $2,000. 
The earth is thrown up into ridges three 
feet atthe base and threda feet high, and 
covered carefully over with straw. This 
covering of straw is the cleaner portion 
(about one-third) of the stable manure, 
which is kept apart from the richer portion 
o£ what Mr. Hawthorne at Brook Farm used 
delicately to call the ‘gold mine,’ and is 
used for protecting the solid ridge beneath. 
Mr. Barter calculates that it needs two loads 
of manure to build up three yards of ridge. 
Into the surface of this ridge, and over all 
its extent, are stuck, like almonds in a 
cake, fragments of the earth brick that con- 
tains the spawn of the mushroom. The en- 
tire ridge is then coated over with good 
fresh soil a couple of inches thick, and the 
whole is wrapped up warm in a coat or lay- 
er of the above-mentioned cleaner straw, 
which may be thicker or thinner, according 
to the season. The spawn vegetating on 
the surface of the inner core of rich manure 
appears in the form of mushrooms on the 
surface of the thinner envelope of soil, and 
from the time of the first gathering, say five 
to seven weeks after planting, the ridge 
continues to bear more or less freely for a 
period varying from six weeks to three 
months. When a ridge is exhausted and 
will bear no more mushrooms, the refuse 
manure is salable to the gardeners at about 
half the price it originally cost when it came 
from the stable. 

** Such, in brief, is the economy of one of 
Mr. Barter’s mushroom ridges. Three 
times a week, soon after dawn, his men may 
be seen passing down one of the ridges, 
knife in hand, a couple of baskets not far 
off. They uncover a few feet, the less the 
better, of the ridge, remove the mushrooms_ 
from its surface to the baskets, and, cover. 
ing all up again rapidly as they can, con- 
tinue till the whole ridge iscleared, only the 
tiniest white specks being left, which will be 
ready when this ridge is next visited four 
days hence. Several hundred weight are 
soon ready tobe stowed away in small chip 
baskets and sent off to market to be retailed 
by the green-grocer ultimately at‘about 18 
pence a pound, according to his conscience 
and theamount ofcompetition. Since Mr. B.’s 
experience was made public the competition 
has greatly increased. Twenty years ago, 
when he was a carpenter in Kentishtown, 
5,000 bushels of spawn would have sufficed 
for all the mushroom growers in England. 
Now 25,000 bushels of spawn would not be 
nearly enough, and ten tons of mushrooms 
have been sold this year in one week at 
Covent Garden alone.’’ 


Mildew on Plants. 

An eastern correspondent of the American 
Florist gives a very simple formula for the 
destruction of mildew on house roses. It 
may prove as effective for mildew on other 
plants. At any rate it is easily applied, and 
deserves trial by those troubled with the 
pest: Take one pound of sulphur, one pound 
slaked lime, three-fourths of an ounce of 
carbolic acid, in two gallons of water and 
boil down to one gallon. Cork well, and set 
away for use. Use a 24-inch pot full of the 
mixture to five gallons of water, and spray 
foliage well. Keep the ventilators down two 
or three hours after application, as the 
fumes will be retained better. We use this 
preparation twice a week, not only as cure 
but as preventive. We grow our Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Mosses, Teas and Hybrid Teas 
in raised benches for wood for propagation 
during summer. We have not a sufficient 
amount of glass for the quantity of plants 
we grow, So we use walls, benches, and un- 
der the benches five or six pots deep, so that 
we are liable to have diseased plants on our 
hand, if we are not very careful. 

Black spots on roses were also cured by 
the same means. The writer says: ‘This 
spring we had considerable black spot on our 
stock plants, and some mildew. We planted 
them in five inches of soil, sod cut two inches, 
inverted on the benches and three inches of 
soil on top; this kept them barely damp un- 
til new growth started; then dressed the soil 
with well-rotted manure. Applied sulphur 
and lime, but made poor headway against 
the mildew, none whatever on black spot. 
Added carbolic acid and eradicated the mil- 
dew entirely, while black spot began to visi- 
bly vacate the premises; it could be noted at 
the second application. It seems to cling to 
American Beauty more than any, but grad- 
ually diminishes on it. We think manure 
water is a powerful assistance in eradicating 
this pest, at least it is not harmful, as may 
be proven by our roses; they were planted 
the latter part of May from 244 by 33¢ pots, 
Hybrid Perpetual roses have had canes three 
to four feet. Teas two to 21¢-feet growth.”’ 








Fall Planting of Strawberries. 


A Connecticut strawberry grower writes 
the Country Gentleman as follows: 

‘“*T think all will agree that spring is by 
far the best time in the whole year to plant 
large fields of strawberries; but for a small 
family plat, and where spring planting has 
been neglected, a fair crop of fruit may be 
had next June or July, by planting strong 
young plants of this season’s growth any 
time before the middle of September. Potted 
plants are quite popular, as they are always 
sure to live, and yet, with the exception of 
new high-priced varieties, I do not believe 
it will pay to buy them, as the same money 
will buy double the amount of strong layer 
plants, and the express charges be much less 
than those on the potted plants. 

‘“‘That some varieties are much better 
suited to fall planting than others, I learned 
last fall, planting some forty varieties with 
my own hands early in September, in the 
same field, the same day, all strong layer 
plants. The weather being favorable, they 
were not much checked in growth by trans, 
planting, and by freezing time in Novembe 
they had all made a fine stool to each plant. 
They were then well mulched with coarse 
stable manure, which was removed from the 
crown of the plant early in the spring, all 
having wintered well. Jewell, Crescent, 
Southard’s Early, May King, Truitt’s Sur- 
prise, Miner’s Prolific, Manchester and Bu- 
back produced a fine crop of fruit, averaging 
a pint to the plant, while Sharpless, Parry, 
Downing, Mrs. Garfield and Henderson, 
produced very little fruit, although the plant 
growth ofall has been about equal. Spring-set 


named, were fruiting abundantly on the 
same kind of soil not twenty rods away, 
seeming to indicate that some varieties, at 
least, would pay for fall planting, while 
others would not, or at least did not in this 
case.’? 





Culture of the Currant. 


Dr. Williamson read a paper on this sub- 
ject before the Kansas State Horticultural 
Society, in which he said: 

‘*Currants are sometimes troubled with 
stalk borers (Gartyma mitella); they are 
often found in June and the injury done to 
the bushes is noticeable first in the wilting 
of the terminal growth of the young shoots, 
but the injury is more apparent when prun- 
ing in the fall, My remedy has been to cut 
away all wood over three years old, and by 
so doing I have been able to control it. The 
currant worm, it is said, may be destroyed 
by dusting the plants with powdered white 
hellebore (veratrum albuen) in the lower 
part of the bunch in May, soon after the 
eggs are laid, the operation to be repeated a 
few weeks later for the second brood. 
Pyrethrum also kills when applied immedi- 
ately on the worms. Picking the lower 
leaves which have the young worms on has 
also been recommended, but in my experi- 
ence so far I have not had to fight them. 

‘To propagate the currant, I cut the wood 
of the present season’s growth as soon as 
the leaves begin to fall, then cut the wood 
into cuttings seven to eight inches long, tie 
into bundles of fifty, laying them in a trench 
with the butt ends up, and cover with two 
inches of fine soil; by the first of September 
the cuttings will callous over and send out 
roots from ten to twenty days afterward. I 
plant them when I get time, late in the fall, 
in November, putting them in with a spade 
and treading the earth closely around the 
currant bushes in June, then about ten-inch 
roots will form around the base of the 
branches. New varieties are often propagat- 
ed this way; the rooted layers are removed 
in the spring, leaving the parent plant to re- 
main.”’ 





Raspberry Clearing at Half Cost. 


I have discovered an easy way of clearing 
a field of raspberry bushes after they have 
retained possession of the soil so long as 
they can with profit. First reap them with 
self-raking reaper, one row at a time, de- 
positing the cut bushes in piles with the 
self rake. After a few days pitch three rows 
of gavels into one and burn the brush. Then 
spread the ashes and plow under the stubs 
and all the soil deeply with three horses, 
making very narrow lands. Then harrow 
and cross-harrow several times until the 
roots and stubs of the raspberries are mostly 
drawn and deposited by the harrows in the 
dead-furrows between the lands. Then 
httch four horses to the forty-tooth harrow 
and run it lengthwise of the furrows, one 
man riding the harrow. This drags the 
stubs and roots into piles. Two men lift 
the drag over these and so on until all the 
roots and stubs are thus piled. When they 
have become well dried these are burned in 
the field and the land is ready for another 
crop. By this method a field can be cleared 
at half the usual expense.—Charles A. 
Green, in N. Y. Tribune. 


Vineyard Treatment. 

A. W. Pearson, of Vineland, N. J., has a 
vineyard of 9,000 vines, 3,000 of which are 
Concord, 2,000 Ives, and the remainder 
other sorts, four to 18 yearsold. He first 
set the vines six by nine feet, but found this 
distance too close; he ascertained eight by 
ten feet to be better, and he may find a still 
greater distance better still. Formerly the 
crop was a total loss in some years from the 
rot, but it has been gradually diminishing 
under the treatment given. He covers all 
decayed berries and leaves early in spring 
with the plow, and does not disturb them 
again; keeps themunder. These vines have 
but little rot. Those cultivated through the 
season, bringing up the buried matter, have 
been badly affected. The various prescribed 
and published remedies have done little 
good. His vineyard is naturally well drain- 
ed. He finds thatthe vines most liberally 
fertilized are not only the most vigorous, but 
the least affected with mildew and rot. The 
soil at Vineland probably requires more of 
fertilizers than in many other localities. 
The outside rows are invariably the most 
vigorous, productive and healthiest, a result 
which we have observed in other places, and 
which shows that the vines are commonly 
too much crowded, and should have more 
room. 








A New Cereal. 


A new cereal sounds like a startling an- 
nouncement. According, however, to our 
cotemporary, the Southern Miller, some 
years since the Georgia State Agricultural 
Department received from Egypt a collection 
of African seeds, which were distributed 
among Georgia farmers. In the lot were 
seeds of the Kaffir corn, so called because it 
is the principal food of the Kaffir of South 
Africa. A little of this has been cultivated 
every year by Dr. J. H. Watkins, who found 
it to be excellent for forage, This year he 
planted an acre of it on the poorest land he 
had, which would not have yielded three 
bushels of wheat. Without any fertilizer, 
however, the Kaffir corn yielded 13 bushels. 
He had some of it ground into flour and 
made into bread. The flour was fine and 
had arich cream color. It was made into 
biscuit, egg-bread and cakes, and in each 
proved delicious. Exceptin color, it was im- 
possible to distinguish it from the fine:t 
Ohio Valley flour. Specimens of the bread 
and cake distributed at the Department of 
Agriculture excited surprise by their excel- 
lence.—British Miller and Baker. 





The Export of Apples. 
A correspondent of the London (Eng.) 
Horticultural Times furnishes that paper 
with a statement of the shipments of apples 
from Atlantic ports during the past and pre- 
vious years. The fruit all went to the 
United Kingdom: 





From 
He 

New York 
Boston 308,806 
Montreal 85,479 
Portland 91,483 
Halifax 073 
Annapolis 8,612 

787,785 








HORSERADISH should be dug out in the fall, 
and on no account should it be left over for 
another season. If this is done, the main 
root will become partially rotten, and assume 
such a woody texture as to render it entirely 














plants of the year before, of all the varieties 


MICHIGAN NOTES. 





A TOMATO grower near Kalamazoo, Mr. 
Crooks, reports a yield of 500 bushels from 
one and a half acres. Such a crop will 
pay even at the low prices he probably had 
to accept. 

Ur to last week it was reported that over 
500,000 packages of peaches had been 
shipped by rail and boat from that portion 
‘of Western Michigan south of Grand 
Rapids. So far the fruit has generally 
brought very good prices. 





ONE reason why Michigan peach-growers 
are getting good prices this year is because 
the crop is a failure in Southern Illinois 
and Missouri. This gives Michigan con- 
trol of the Chicago market, the great dis- 
tributing market of the west. 





FENNVILLE, Allegan County, is noted 
for the large amount of peaches grown 
there, as well as the fine quality of the 
fruit. The growers make a business of 
fruit-growing, study its requirements, and 
conduct their business in a business way. 





RAISINVILLE, Monroe County, claims 
the honor of being the home of the boss 
gardener of Monroe County. This season 
he has 17,000 heads of winter cabbage, three 
and ahalf acres of sweet corn, and great 
quantities of pop corn, tomatoes and 
onions. 





TuE Detroit market has been used as a 
dumping ground for poor fruit this year. 
Such plums and peaches as have been on 
sale by some of our dealers were a disgrace 
to the growers. They were positive 
evidence that the grower had neglected 
them in every way until it was time to pick 
and ship them to market. It is useless for 
a commission house to try and get anything 
like going prices for such fruit, and the 
consequence is some of the shippers are 





“kicking”? over the returns. They ought 
to ‘*kick’’ themselves instead. 
Tue Allegan Gazette says: ‘‘Diseased 


peaches are being shipped from South 
Haven by several growers, including one or 
two honorable ex-legislators. On the 17th 
inst. were seen at six different commission 
houses, on South Water St., Chicago, fruit 
of this kind, mostly from South Haven. 
How and why the people of that place keep 
so still about such a matter can not be un- 
derstood, as it is not the first season dis- 
eased fruit has been shipped from there. 
Some is reported sent from Fennville.”’ Is 
the Gazette correct about this? or is there a 
little sectional jealousy mixed up with the 
charge? Certainly if it is true honest grow- 
ers, who have the welfare of the business 
at heart, should take steps to put a stop to 
further shipments. 





Horticultural Notes. 





HENDERSON advises a heavy dressing of 
lime as a remedy for club root in cabbage. 
Rotation is also an aid. 





ONE of the neatest ways of raising straw- 
berries is to mulch the beds, after the ground 
freezes, with swamp hay. In the spring rake 
it off the rows into the inter-spaces, and there 
will be no hoeing to do, no gritty berries, and 
no wold. Such abedripens early. 





THE Indiana Farmer notes that 833 large 
ripe melons were gathered from two and a 
half acres of ground near Rockford, Indiana, 
recently, which is less than one-third of the 
crop. The products of the ground this year 
will be worth more than the value of the 
land. 





J.S. WOODWARD says it is impossible for 
good fruit to be produced and well colored 
unless the tree—body, branches and leaves— 
as well asthe ground surrounding them, be 
fully exposed to to the sunlight. Every 
orchard whose full-grown trees are nearer to- 
gether than 36 feet (40 is better) is by so 
much too thick. 





It is stated that if an outside leaf of a cab- 


-bage plant which is infested with green 


worms is broken off and placed flat over the 
top of such plant in the afternoon, nearly all 
the worms in the cabbage will be found next 
morning congregated on this leaf, and can be 
easily removed and destroyed. A valuable 
remedy if true. 





In California chopping is too slow a way of 
felling trees. Giant powder is the agent cm. 
ployed, because of its cheapness. A hole is 
first bored under a trec, in which the powder 
is placed—six pounds costing 70 cents. When 
the tree comes down, there is no stump left 
to be grubbed out by hand labor, it is out of 
the ground, roots and all. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman 
claims to have produced quite as large and 
excellent a crop of plums, by simple tile 
drainage, good manuring and an Acme har- 
row, at a cost of less than $50 per acre, as the 
wonderful yield produced by a patent process 
of agriculture costing $500 to the acre. Forty” 
two plums on a branch six inches long, are 
opposed to 28 plums on the same length of 
twig. And the probability is that both trees 
will be seriously injured by being allowed to 
overbear in this manner. 

For some time past there has been brought 
before the observation of a certain class of 
commercial people a very interesting product 
consisting of extremely thin and slender 
shavings of wood, that are preferable to pa- 
per cut for packing, and that go by the name 
of ** wood wool.’’ This product was first in- 
troduced into France asa packing material. 
It weighs about 40 or 50 per cent less than the 
materials generally used for such a purpose. 
Its beautiful appearance, its fineness and its 
extreme cleanliness at once brought it into 
favor. 








A CORRESPONDENT of the N. ¥. Tribune 
says: ‘*Asmall fire, made by burning brush 
20 feet distant, will produce heat enough to 
injure trees, especially if the wind blows to” 
ward them. It is not the singeing of the 








unfit for use. 


leaves that does most harm, but the destruc. 
tion of the bark on the side toward the fire, 
which damages the tree as much as would a 
boy with a hatchet chopping off the bark, 
Years ago Linjured a young apple tree with 
fire. It continued to live, but ultimately I 
cut it down, it was so seriously deformed, 
To-day I cut into a pear tree, oneside of which 
had been scorched by burning brush some 
distance away. I found not only the bark on 
one side dead, but the wood to the depth of 
one-fourth of an inch. This is remarkable, 
showing that trees are poorly protected 
against heat, and that they may be injured by 
the scorching July and August blasts.” 


A piarian, 


Plant for Name. 











Hoyrtvi..z, Mich., Aug. 30th, 1886. 
Prof. W. J. Beal, Agricultural College, Michigan. 
DEAR Srir:—Will you please answer 
through the Apiarian Department of the 
MICHIGAN FARMER and tell me name of 
the inclosed plant? It growsabout four feet 
high. Bees are working very lively on it 

to-day. Yours truly, 
WILL. SPALDING. 





Agricultural College, Sept. 1, 1886. - 

The specimen was one of Iron-weed, 

(Vernonia Novedoracensis), found on low 

grounds from Maine to Wisconsin and south. 

It belongs to the Composite, with boneset, 

golden rod, asters, ete., all of which are 
good bee plants, ; W. J. BEAL. 





Phenol and Foul Brood. 


A correspondent of the American Bee 
Journal reports the following experiment 
in eradicating foul brood by the use of phe- 
nol. He bought five colonies which proved 
to be affected by the disease, and found it 
Spreading in hisapiary. His treatment was 
as follows: 

‘To one teaspoonful of phenol I meas 
ured and added 400 teaspoonfuls of water, 
that had previously been boiled; with a 
pint or two of this mixture I added honey 
from a healthy colony, in a sufficient quan- 
tity to make athin syrup. I offered it in 
feeders to the bees; they would not touch it. 
They seemed to shun and fear it. I added 
more honey, making a ~thick syrup; still 
they would have nothing to do with it. I 
concluded to add 100 more parts of water. 
This I did, and made more syrup. I placed 
this new syrup in clean feeders (entrance 
feeders) and placed them before the hives 
of the diseased colonies, just before dark. 
The next morning I found that it had all 
been removed and stored. The next day I 
opened the hives, and after shaking off all 
the bees, I took the frames and combs to 
the extracting room and sprinkled the combs 
well with the mixture, and rubbed it on the 
wood-work with a soft rag. The frames 
were replaced in new hives, and the bees 
shaken in from the old ones. 

‘Last fall I took the honey from these 
five hives as closely as I could, and then fed 
them plentifully with the phenolated syrup. 
Last winter, having been a terrible one on 
bees and everything else, I found it neces- 
sary to feed some of my colonies early in 
the spring. For this food I made a solution 
of one part phenol to 750 parts water, add- 
ing sufficient honey to make a fairly thick 
syrup. All the bees took it readily. 

‘Instead of burning the old hives, I 
simply placed them, with the covers and 
bottom-boards off, in a place where the sun 
and rain could always strike them. After 
three weeks or so I gave them awash inside 
with powerful phenolated water, say one 
part of phenol to 50 parts of water. 

“If any one should wish to see my strong- 
est, most profitable, and, in all, the best 
colonies of my apiary, I think I would show 
him the five coloni2s that were claimed as 
victims by the Bacillus alvei last summer. I 
found 1-400 too strong, and nothing could 
induce the bees to go near it. With 1-500 I 
found acure perfect in every respect, ac- 


ceptable to the bees, and satisfactory in| 


every way. I found honey taken from a 
healthy colony much superior to sugar of 
any kind, with which to make the mixture. 
The syrup can be lukewarm or cold, as you 
please, except that which is sprinkled on 
the brood, which must be warm, to avoid 
chilling the brood.’’ 





G. L. TINKER says, in the American Bee 
Journd: The term hybrid has been limit- 
ed, as it should be, to crosses between the 
German, or black bees, and the yellow races, 
like the Italian, Syrians and Cyprians. 
Crosses between the latter races cannot be 
properly termed hybrids, since very little 
change in the worker bees of such crosses is 
apparent. Hybrids have from one to three- 
banded workers, but often all are marked 
with only one or only two bands. My ex- 
perience is that hybrids are inferior as work- 
ers to crosses between the yellow races. If 
there is any ‘‘bug juice’? to be collected, 
they are always the first and the last to dab- 
ble in it, while the yellow races gather little 
or none. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the American Bee 
Journal writes that a brood of chickens were 
in the habit of frequenting the shed in which 
he kept his bees. The bees stung all the 
dark-colored ones to death, yet did not mo- 
lest the light-colored chicks. Why the pre- 
ference? The editor writes that he has fre- 
quently spoken of the advantage of wearing 
light clothes among the bees. We wear 
black bee veils because we cannot see clear- 
ly through any other color. Wooly, fuzzy, 
and dark materials are objected to by bees. 
A man with a plug hat on rarely gets stung, 
unless by a bee that is trying to ‘“‘shoot the 
hat,”’ aims too low and hits the face by mis- 
take, while a companion at a suitable dis- 
tance is perfectly safe. 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Canadian Bve 
Journal tells how he manages to find the 
black queens in his hives, saying: ‘‘ Having 
occasion several times—and especially this 
time of the year, when I want to chance 
black queens when old for young ones, ai.:i 
also for introducing Italians or any ot):-r 
better class, I often experience it to be » 
difficult job to find these old black queens 
in hives when they are full of bees. I com- 
mence in the usual way, by taking out the 
cards one by one and examining them; the 
black bees, as soon as they see the sudden 
change of light, begin to run off the comb 
and cluster in heaps along the edges, and 
the queen is sure to hide around in some 
corner; if I don’t find her on the combs, I 
shake them off in front of a hiving box, and 
when they are all shook off I close up the 
hive and wait the usual signs; if the queen 
is in the hive, the bees will soon return, but 
if in the box, the bees will remain. When 
satisfied the queen is in the box, I take 
them away a few rods to some smooth, low 
place, shake them all out on the grass, and 
let them run in again and watch for the 
queen as they are running in; if I miss the 
first, I try it over again, when I can soon 
find her; then return the bees.’’ 








The most modest girl in the world resides at 
Syracuse. It is said of her that when a pupil 
at Vassar she refused to work on improper 
fractions. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The Old and 
Reliable 


a very superior assortment of GENERAL 


their Orders for the comi 
WHEN WRITING ALWAYS 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


AL ircluding all the popular ORNAMENTAL TREES, SH RUBS and ROSES. rymez 
and Dealers are cordially invited to inspect this superior stock or correspond with us, before placing 


“SMITH, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse. New York. 


Nursery Stock-Fall of 1886 
SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


With the choicest steck of their specialties, STANDARD APPLES 
PLUMS and CHERRIES ever pffered te the public, all Yeu , Tl 
SERY STOO 


Come to the Frout 
for the Fall of ’8¢ 


Thrifty and Well entey ee 
an e a 

both FRUIT and ORN. Ane 

All Nurse 





RUSSIAN 


HEAVE 


OW DERS. 


ead the Testimonials 
inweek. —— 
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These cele 











W._N. McKAY, Richland Center, Wis., onys: 
Heave Powders, and never had a complaint. They 


Prussian Veterina 
pm ec ry past ‘ 
com) of pure vegetable 

sure cure for HE AVES. all: 
arise, a? as a gg gm Lung Fever, Loss of Ap- 


izootic Eye. Distem 
tae they have no equal. ‘Ask your 


‘*T have sold over 
thing 


GOOD NEWS to HORSEOWNERS 


Sure Cure For Heaves. 
brated Powders are made from a recipe of a noted 
Surgeon, and have been thoroughly 
our years in country. They are 
medies, and area safe and 
and all ailments from which heaves 


per. As a Blood 
Druggist for Prag. 


sian Heave Powders. If he does not keep th 

him order some at once, or order yourself. a 

_ prepaid by mail. Address, mentioning this net 
oo 


eave Powder Co., 


russian boo, Wis. 
JAMES_E. DAVIS & CO., Wholesale Agents for Detroit. 


100 pac: 8 of 
wen gol 1 packages of the Prussian 


’ 
° 





A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactness and Carefulnes: 





Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wil) 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at «great reduction. The prices are so 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your. 
selves, 


No. 1 --B.rn Scale. 





weighs from 44 pound to 200 pounds, Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MicnigaN FarmMER one year, 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No, 2—Farm Scale, 





weighs from one pound to 6,600 pounds (3 tons) 
size of platform 6 by 12 feet. 

Price, $85, and MicniaAN FaRMER one year. 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 


> 









hh ” ms ii ; 
geet yn 





ay 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 
8ze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $48 50 and Micnie¢aN FARMER one year. 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select. 

* Nos. 2 and8 will include the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up; either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti- 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of course 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the FanMER. 

Address a'l orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT, MICH 


UNION NURSERIES 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED 1857, 


Our stock is excellent and embraces all leading 
hardy varieties of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Small Fruit Plants, etc., etc, 

We give special attention to individual orders 
and will be — to correspond with those pre- 
ferring to buy direct from headquarters. Our 
facilities for packing dealers’ orders are excellent. 


pounds (5 tons); 





To nurserymen we offer the best Tree Digger 
on earth—the ‘‘Common Sense.” Also breecers 
of Clydesdale Horses. Address 
L. G@. BRAGG & CO., 

KALAMAZOO, MICH 









$38 OHV] 69I 2 LOT 


‘NILSNY 7 Sa1noOD 


37 ‘OD VOIHD 


Li ata 


sm THE VICTOR 









(sas 
~ Grand Trunk Railway. 
Leave. Depot Foot of Brush Street. Arrive 
*8:00 


&. m...Toronto, Mont. and east. .§9:45 a. m.- 
*12:00 m Port Huron......... *3 


:00 p. m. 

*4:20 p. m....Port Huron Express....*6:10 p. m. 

11:00 p. m... Toronto and Mont. Ex....*9:00 p. m. 
GREAT WESTERN DIVISION. 

tend Re Msces Atlantic Express..... 735 a. m. 

§12:05 m. ........ ast Express........ 1:45 p.m. 

salted Pacific Express......§8:55 p. m. 

*5:50 p. m.. London Accommodation...*5:50 p.m. 


$12:00 mid-.New York & Boston Ex’p 
nigh Limited 
*Except Sunday. 


eres sees o (RATTLE) occ seeecee 


WM. ROBINSON, 
Mich. & Southw’n Pass. Ag’t, Detroit, Mich. 





filled promi... 
at Dexter Fiv: 
» Dexter, Mici 


ERMAN CARP. 
and Satisfaction 
; address SILL & REE 





THE GREAT 





The Shortest and Best Route from 
DETROIT 


to Adrian, Auburn, Fort Wayne, Peru Indiang: 
olis, Louisville and points south; 


Lafayette, Danville, Decatur, Springfield 
Louis, Kansas City, and po Bp wel and 
Southwest. 


CHICAGO 


and points in the Northwest. 


Two solid trains daily between Detroit 
. Detroit and Indianapolis, Detroit 


California Excursion Bureau. 


A full line of Round Trip Tickets to all land 
points in Dakota, Reheasien, Kansas and 
A. F. WOLFSCHLAGER, 
Ticket Agent, Detroit. 
F. CHANDLER, ™ geen Ag’t, Detros 
c By . ommerc "tt, it 
G. P. & T. Ag’t, St. Louis, Mo. . 


Michigan Central Railroad. 








Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, 06 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All trains arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 








Leave, Arrive 
Chicago Trains. going west. from west 
New York Limit’d Exp. §1.30pm 11. 
Mail, via Main & Air line oe . m ie , - 
mf ol. re *9.10 am *6.45 Dp m 
Kal. & 3 RiversAccom’n 4.00pm *11.45am 
Evening Express........ .00 p m 78.00 a ma 
Pacific Express......... 9.15 p m §6.00 a ne 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day Express............ *9.10am *6.45 
Grand Rapids Express.. *4.00 pm #11. 5 + 
Night Express.......... §9.15 pm *6.00 a @ 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. ¥ 
Bay City and Saginaw.. *9.00am *9.00 p mi 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. *6.0pm 10.45 , = 
Night Express.......... 411.00 p m 6.300 am 
TOLEDO TRAINS, 
Cincinnati Express.... *8.25am 5.40 p m 
St. L., Cin.,Clev.&Col’s §38.00pm  §11.46am 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.50 pm *8.20 am 
@incinnati Express..... 7.20 pm .10 & m 
Toledo Express......... 9.00pm  §11.20pm 
Canada Division 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 
ronto Trains. going east. from east. 
Atlantic Express....... 10am .45 p ma 
Accommodation........ $00 am 8S Ls m 
Fast Day Express....... §12.05 p m 1.05 p m 
New York & Boston Ex. *7.25 pm 5.20 p m 
Limited Express........ $11. pm 0 am 
§Daily. *ExceptSunday. +tExcept Saturday. 
xcept Monday. 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W. RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. Agt, Gen’l P. & T. Agt., 
May 31, 1886. Detroit. Chicago, Hi. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 





Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen 
tral Standard Time. In effect May 16th, 1885. 


Depa Arrive. 
a ress....... 6:50am  11:46a) 
*Through Mail.......... 10:30am  4:50p th 
Steamboat Express...... 4:30am 945 pm 
oon | and Saginaw Ex.. ......... 8:00 am 
+Night Express..... -eoe 10:25pm 11:45pm 
“ t wy Sundays = ; Bn De 
g xpress has a er Sleeper from De- 
troit to Grand Rapids. — wt 


Steamboat Express has parlor car attached, am3 
connects at Grand Haven with steamer City of 
Milwaukee, arriving at Milwaukee 6:00 a m. 

Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. 'T. R’t 
Ticket Office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE. 

General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. Detroit. 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R’y. 


Trains run on Cent“sj Standar€ Time. 








Cincinnati, Colum’san@ Leave. Arrive. 

Cleveland Express.... {%:20am 1:00pm 
Chicago Express........ 850 am =38 0pm 
Adrian, Toledo, Cleve- 

land&Buffalo Express 3 mam 3:0 @ 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- 

cinnati Express....... : 20 


3: pm 0:20 am 

The 5:40 p m train will ar ive, and the 3:00 p 

m train depart from the Third street depot. 

Other trains will arrive and depart from the 
.o Leer wl — 0 Sunday. 

- et office No. : 

cor. Jefferson, Merrill Sea” emma 





Flint and Pere Marquette Railway. 





Depot foot of Third Street. Ticke 
Wootward ave., cor. Jefferson, Merni ee “ 


Trains run on Central Standard Time. 








Arrive. Depart. 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *10:35 a m: *8:40 a m 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *3:3;pm *t:10pm 
Bay City & Saginaw Exp.. *9:55pm *5:55 pm 
Bay City & Lud’gton Exp. +2:45am +11:30 Pm 
Sleeping car on night and parlor car on day 
trains. * Daily except Sundays. + Daily. 
A. WARREN, P. & T. Agent. 


Detroit, Mackinaw & Marquette R. R 


The Mackinaw Short Line 


Only direct route between the East and South 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 





WEst, Time Table. Bast, 
Read Down. In effect June 21. Read U 
tAM. +tP.M Le’ve Arre tA. M. P. ‘4 

9 00 OG 2..-<. Detroit ...... 1045 » +) 
+PM. *AM. P.M. A. 
10 30 650. St. Ignace ..... 8 30 6 
11 13 TH. Moran ...... 8 01 5 
11 41 7 35 .. Pale. s 025 7 41 44 
11 52 7 43 Ozark 73% 433 
1 37 8 &..... Newbe 6 21 2 48 
1 45 8 59 .... Dollarville 6 14 2 46 
2 15 914.... McMillan ..... 6 00 2 4» 
2 56 940.. Seney ....... 5 5 1 38 
tm. W@...... Walsh ...... 449 1 @2 
420 1042 .... Reedsboro 415 1218 
44 1100..... Munising ..... 358 11 50 
om 1 Ss... Au Train ..... 32 11 06 
540 1138 .... Rock River... 31% 1054 
re ae Onota ....... 306 1039 
610 1205 .... Sand River... 250 1019 
700 1240 .... Marquette .... #2 15 3 
tA.M. +P.M. ve P.M. a 
800 1250.... Marquette .... 200 6 10 
8 140 .... Negaunee..... 125 & 35 
8 50 155 .... Ishpeming .... 12 58 5 2 
10 00 3 05 ..... Republic ..... 11 50 4 1¢ 
nade CB ...5.2 Calumet ..... 8 15 oer 


Mixed train leaves St. Ignace at 7 00 - 

peice | at Marquette at 5 30pm ; leaves Mareiecte 
a&m and arrive at St. ace at 5 55 pm. 

Central Standard time. *Daily. Daily, ex 

cept Sunday. Daily, except Saturday. . 

A. WATSON. E. W. ALLEN, 

Gen’l Supt. Gen’l Pass. & Tk't Agt 


ZERERSAN FRUIT EVAPORATORS 


C7 From the wife of Hon. Joun erg £ A 

2 Bryan, sod fs rake Seen ear ee 
Address Zimmerman Machine Co., Cincinnail, Obie, U.8.de 
je 15-13t 
















THER MICHIGAN FARMER. September 7, 188% 
















































































































































































































































































































































































(Continued from First Page.) 
Sth dam—Peri, by Grand Duke (10284). —=={ 
Se aa sects Raney a AGLE T | 
lam— , by . 
dh dam—Bright Byes. by Sir Richard (9175). ® R N ] N C © 0 QO 
Sth dam. my —- %, Fleatham (2028). © 5 ‘ 
20th dam— y m . " 
2th dam—by Young Denton (964). «& TH E -TWO “ BALE ” P R E ss » MANUFACTURED BY THE ; Y 
Of the cows and heifers to be offered there B Yj 
9s not a shy breeder in the lot. Some of the AGILE PORK GOM P J j 
@ows are a little thin through raising their ANY, Yj 
@alves, but all are looking well. They are APP VW 
@ven in style and conformation, of good a cre -ETON, IS. Y b 
eolors, and will return a profit to purchasers Sy — alae, “3 THE Y Y 
at good figures. The particulars in regard nied ean HAS Z 
%o this sale will be found in Mr. Wood’s ad- CELEBRATED The Sin, Y A\Y 
— WOOD, TABER & MORSE “a Jum 
Cc ; "EAGLE — d 
Gommercial. | ead by 
= ost Positive UY 
DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. EATON, MADISON CO., N.Y: Self . Locki 
5 If-Reversing CKINE Device 
Derrorr, Sept. 7, 1886. THERS P bli h 
FLOUR.—Market quiet and unchanged ex- — MANUFACTURERS KN DDISHETS 
ae oO 
@ept for rye, which is a little lower. Quote- anil : bteads BBONS BRO ; : 
‘ions yesterday were as follows: MADE BLT 
Michigan white wheat, stone process$3 50 00 m4 . 
Michigan waite wheat,roller process 4 00 3 tn > OLUME XVII. 
Michigan Ww. whea mts ..... netics reat: 
Minnesota, — . esee . := 4 9 9 s 5 ld (na dl} ag Ol] ae NO FARMER 
Minnesota, patents.... ...... a —— I 
Low e winter wheat... . 285 5 ‘ CONTENTS. TI 
os seccorvenssyckanaeck 350 @3 7 ALWAYS RELIABLE ! a 
feta ere Soren "’ = Afford. to Boy ici stn” vaste | 
Tow Limite, ib oun see amp 0 Buy unty—Central Michigan Fair—Vener- | "ut 
oa hans gg ee ie DAYTON, OHIO. = Fees nap ve Fallacies—Oakland County—Merino | Th 
than : re i eposit Hay in an = 
foliows: Cash—No. 1 white, 7814c; No. 2 red, Hither Bay. . ail Other! apap ee Pg geet a 
30c; No.3 red, 7734c. Futures—No. 1 whité, The only Press making two bales at a time. The only Press fed on both sides of the yisit to the 1 . 
September, 78%c; October, 79340; No. 2 red, plunger. The only Press with two baling chambers. The only full size Press as portable - aoe ea H a ahd Me _ 
September, 80d; October, 813;c; Novembe as a wagon. More hay or straw pressed easier and better, in same length of time, than Ne] S ®! Horse.—Comfort for Horses while a Al 
: ; : gc;, November, | with any other Press. 5 < > ty) >s QM w york Breaking a Broncho-—Horse Gossip 2 | ga. 
823%4c; December, 84%c. Market closed at Pc eee] S ce m=! a = S pom _Cutting Corn by Machinery— a, 
highest points of the day. BEST GENERAL PURPOSE PRESS .s~ 2 ™) * 3&8 bevention of Potato Rot—Selection of Wi 
CORN.—Market firmer, and No. 2 advanced ; a 9 ey at “~ S| — —j L$ ed Corn—Experiment with Grasses— | thé 
to 43%4c; No. 3 quiet at 42c, and No. 4 at 41c There is a growing demand for a simple Hay and Straw Press that can be easil ia “a — — 2 airy Hinte—Imitating Barnyard Man- | | ty, 
¥ bu. moved from one stack or barn to another, and with which any man can do a good day's : ~S = 2 s pS J | = Go caps ghey RRR aes Ri 
OATS.—Quiet but firm; No. 2white sold yes- | Wo": This can be done with the Corning. An ordinary team will haul it over any or- of the highest standard, in every respect of materials and workmanship. Were n= m 2 ml = o ¢ Poultry Yard.—Fow! Facts inan Egg | 
eunhig th Gehan: MBean ob Seo, andant dinary road or field, ordinary men will set it up anywhere, and with it bale as much hay pioneers in the manufacture of a =~ = i on oa 8 ne ee GemmeeCebeny = 
waite mi nice oa 2 & need Press on re It can be taken through any gate, bars, or door that will admit Sa S 5 = : - meres? i aeagrsen Ps wae ae 
amized 2 Use a farm wagon, and is the only Press that can be s . M4 S blight—Russ: 
BARLEY.—No. 2 has sold at $1 35 ® cental | ever stopped. y oO moved, and be ready for work wher- racti C all Portabl e St e am E ° Q = = ” aking—Concerning Quality in Grapes—A he 
and No. 1 State at $1 40@1 45 ® cental. BEST IN CONSTR ng Ine ce on ‘ew Apple Market—Orchard Experience— : 
FEED.—Bran is quoted at $10 50@10 75 per UCTION. = fo = = Plank On coy eel ev 
2 — * ° — . . Picker’s Hoo: rrant Cuttings 
o- casein leak eaten o-thi “1 nse pe > —_ center of the Press, and is large enough to make a bale with — ty Mavens of ri rr yee oe ener a. Si = = “~ fow--Hortioultural ee” of 
R one-third less charges ini i i i : * - 4 ontinue i ; 
; : Chamber is on poe ‘de eg hag oe a ~~ time in pressing it. A Baling | the highest standard in excellence of workmanship. simplicity oF ‘aidan ~ i attained | ¢ = =o eeneranen ane Mee Cheseves.-..----- of re 
BUTTER.—Good to choice dairy butter . e, and the Plunger presses first in one chamber | power. For a third of a century h intained thei a oe > yortal,—Wheat—Corn and Osts—Dairy | by 
gennes and te demandettabite® b., evtinncy and then the other, as fast as it can be fed, making two bales at the same time, something , SE A SEE ere SO Bs = = Products—Wool—T’other Side—The Brit- | J 
shiibebe: coemmaey tte Geet Geman ot 98 os ep sale Phi ng is opened by the work of the Press, and hay can A A A D A RI L | Q Mh > yw» sh Grain Trade—Sheep and Wool Notes— 1 | of 
‘ zs a $ it ¢ » got to the Press in proper charges. The Plun i T ND RD P ORTABLE N G CULTURA ENGINES gece Seaihaienn ie + 
@23c, and 2 : : ger is worked b QQ v ; 
from — ee a nay ast —— bottom ek a powerful crank, turned by the lever £0 1G = S ¢  Summary.—Michigan—General— 4 | the 
le ‘ 7 ; is hitched. eing connected at top and bottom it never binds or sti In addition to o i - - = OTEIGTL. oe occeccccccess ak” Cennasa 5|H. 
i egg are 9@9%4c @ bb. for | fast, ene it — loses a motion, or moves without pressing. It is worked without a a the Traction Power ee ieee poet on _ = Foon — —_— has ww = = > try. —‘The Two Silences—October........ 6IM 
2 . , sli >} s. . ~ '* J 
full cream New York, 8%@9%c for Michigan, oe ey, chain, rope, spring, “slip off,” or any thing else to wear, break, or get out | 80 applied toeach wheel independently, the forward axle is under full po ge S Ss S aa ellaneous.—The Chimney Cupboard—An | 47, 
and 8@9c for Ohio. Market firmer. F steering apparatus. > nwelcome Passenger—A Big Game of 
S 
EGGS.—Market steady at 12@13c for fresh EASIEST TO WORK Our patented improvements provide a Qa ~~ = Poker—Lawyers in Congress—Quietinga | K¢ 
stock; demand moderate. : j All who have operated that class of F i be T Horse with — en Westmne Cr 
‘ : . 4 LASS orks wi hese forks are made almos i Ste ucation no Hir“rance— ee 
APPLES.—Supply liberal; ordinary lots are | | bir breed - hs 4 —— —_ _ er prefers a top-feed, and one accustomed to a pecap ae a fe fA yon a ats glance. They | and having the dee hice — poke ter Dwarf—Small Coins in California— | He 
worth $1@1 25 # bbi., and choice $1 50 ® bbl. an h ys p le other aiter trying it. There is no hay to pitch up, the men the common make. We Plena o — three of are easier operated that any other Grapple Fork How Butterine is Made—Diamond Hunt- M 
FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, 8 work on the ground, and its working so easy, natural and rapid that it isa pleasure to ison Double Harpoon Forks to those —— - the market. We specially recommend fe: eis ct ae Bond ie nine cin cicicia eeisiedecccveseves i pe 
aimee She i : runit. It is one-half easier on the team than others. cheap goods. ant handling all Roni of hay. unbound barley, etc, Biddy’s Philosophy—Positively Dishon- his 
x, 7 25; oranges, Messinas @ box, The first half of the bale is pressed into an empty chamber requiring no draft. Th iota lati ee mee ae. fo 
$6 50@7 50; bananas, # bunch, $1 25@2 25 for | heavy draft is just at the end, and the horses turn with the lever on a lock There is md sii pene —-oee Seite: s beg di col 
yellow; cocoanuts # 100, $4 50@5 00. sudden letting go, or jerk on the team, as with all others when the plunger flies hak. = aig orn lish ~ Pw et ga i 
BEESW AX.—Steady at 22@30c # b., as to The Corning only, works the plunger both ways. Because the charges never overlap and ia ©) Seat teaterp—Smuuaaions’ Caves bes 
quality. in feeding, each one comes off the bale without disturbing the next. ; © ‘ound—Up in a Balloon—A Cloud of But- en 
HONEY.—Quoted at 14c # b. for new, and T > 5 _ Ea —~ bf erflies—Mushroom Culture in England— Sts 
10@12c for old. Supply large. here is No Time Lost in Tying Bales. = i ardiness of French Women—Varieties— _ | in 
HOPS. oice Mow York crop of 1885 30 ’ = —— . ater : = . a ee ~ ts A: eee cee, ede ‘ re 
oer ° While one bale is being tied, the last charge i i : terinary.—Probably Foul or Hoof Ail in | P 

b.: . oe: é arge is pressed into the oth 
@35c F Michigan, 20@25c. Not much do- | js being tied, the first charge is pressed into the next, and fast time is ns 4 « oie - . a", 0) oo awe Yoor-futede ot | uy 
ing. charges. empty chamber and ; er made by the large a anker in a Horse’s Foot—Paralysis of | tp 

BALED charges, empty chamber and pressing two bales at a time. The bale is 17x20x30, which he Hind Quarters in a Steer —Probabl 

HAY.—Quoted at $10 00@11 00 # | is the size so desirable and which fills a car so nicely for shippers. One hundred pounds = 4 Parasites : ys | cal 

ton for car lots of mixed on track; choice | in this bale makes it nice to haudle, and the Press will put 175 pounds in it for shippin — i CNS Ne aR 3 | un 
timothy at $11 00@12 00. Market firm. The Press is but twelve feet long, and can be shipped in box cars at first-class rates eae © | ~<a eoaaegimena etd i the seiaeiiiai b 

BEANS.—Market quiet. City pickea are | 2° — freight. It bales straw, and thousands of tons that would otherwise be wasted, ; which excels all other Traction Engi f i i i i 

quoted at $1 42@1 45 # bu.; unpicked are sell- - s hipped to paper mills that buy all they can get. Price on cars at Dayton, $300. Full | and secures positive control and ngines of equal cylinder dimensions in pulling capacity; —— Cet fol 

ing at 60c@$1 00 # bu. escriptive circulars on application. wien iihculk exounst to 4 408 > ease in steering on sandy, slippery, uneven and other- Seowe eS lease traveled by the team and driver in elevating and conveying h ¢ It | Al 

. 1 i 3 ay, 

Car lots, Michigan, $5¢081 per bbl D inti Care OS en ne a ea ee ad tan ors semana, By icame Of which the rie PREEERE SS. ex 
eastern, $1 05; dairy, $262 25 per bbl, accord- escriptive Catalogue of all of Above Goods sent ication Me . “ 
ing to size of sack; Ashton quarter sacks, 90c. nD on application to bu 

FRESH FRUIT.—Supplies of nearly all ROPSHIRES IN _ LIVINGSTON | 5p, 
‘kinds are large. Crab apples in light supply O hi ‘ e COUNTY 
mnd selling at 75c # bu. Grapes are lower, oe & : - 
Hartfords selling at 21%4@3c ® ., Concords at 9 P er P 
3%@4c, and Delawares at 6%@7c ® BD. 9 8 | @ At the fair of the Central Michigan Agri- | tw 
Peaches are firm owing to light arrivals quot- | yet tural Society at Lansing last week, Mr. | her 
ed at $2@2 50 ® bu. Pears selling at $4 00 oo Ee seaninstnanivens sy 4 4 and on the best, showed a marked advance, Sweet sold Billkofski a mixed lot of 4 head |. J. Garlock, of Howell, Livingston Co., | of 
@4 50 ® bbl. for Bartletts and other choice va- umes. guartevetes esse cseees 11 28 40 a fully 15@20 cents higher. Common | of Aor butchers’ steck,ay 692 Ibs at $3 25. Bufialo. o ude a large and fine exhibit of Shropshires, | gre 
rictios; common varieties at $2 6008 00% Dbl Gxford <c--s cc. “dg | gra NOt Pamiawe Im the advance, but were metic: "| awe tee eee Morton Manufacturing Co,, Mr Garlock was one of the first in | Sh 
Plums in large supply quoted at $1@1 75 @ bu. | BO tena ‘i 36 2 sani _ : Culver sold Kraft a mixed lot of 5 head of | Onsale Monday. Thé local and poring. ROMEO, ° MICHIGAN higan to engage in the importation and | far 
SENO0NE—Watermncinnn exo quotes ot 600 | amen 722 a eo Hon pte ery - ee i a omy +. A a a ~~ ccwagginn Rage av 862 lbs at $3 40. mand was active, while the demand for ship- @ ail . ’ eeding of this family of sheep, wethought | | 
@15 per 100 as to size and freshness; nutmeg | Tekonsha..-22..500...00000. 320 BYd 1 sdeeieaea Downe tt een sae | hee eS lnk ES ot 2h) ee oe ee ee Comeaned wink SHIP YOUR — entitled to a careful inspection of his | ar 
melons quoted at 50c@$1 00 per dozen yaion tS eens 4 ae 65 | Ibs at $3 50 oarse wools av 116 $3 “A of fair butchers’ stock av 762 lbs at he — re bond previous Monday there was ——— Reversible Tread Horses whit. It ‘sed some - ve fi “ 
or Sr eeereee. : . ; : adecline o 15 cents per hundred, a PE ACHES PE AR ower, Monareb Feed-Cuit ibit. compris om ry fine |, 
TOMATOES.—Quoted at 25@40c ® bu., with a Fe OLLGS CebwwekEnceee 2 72 ag mie tg 236 av 83 lbs at $3 60. Egerton sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 12 | Mon cattle suffering the most. se te ou } PLUMS Ete. and the Monarch A sasabie rs Pcimens of the breed. The first one | co. 
tight demand. ee Eee: 25 7 rs so owns 115 av 82 Ibs at | head of thin butchers’ stock av 666 lbs at | S0ld at $470@5; choice, $4 40@4 65; a y J 8 Saw Table. ; 
POTATOES.—In fair demand at 40 eerie 19 i ae $2 75. $4 25@4 50, and butchers’ steers fair, to _— ait Dked over was a yearling ram bred by T. | Hi 
be. Siem etewe inte Total ... Sa aaa ee et OD, pert fami, or ths | Bich ach Kelty © mined tot of Ghent of $3 75@t 25. Mixed butchers! stock - sold E Gendis wate wena, > Bendiame, Cotleridge Farm, Kings | sm 
* EEE ete cecccens cece . 3 ° che 9 stock av 65 i a q Lod e 8. . . ‘ 
CABBAGES.—Quiet at $2 50@3 50 # 100. CASsia. Geren ane Philli sgh 83 Ibs at $3 60. Campbell sold Taube a on os a 4 head | There was no fresh. receipts on amaae ont : B, GAWLEY & CO., of machinery oe ee en ® ne worked. sheep, | Se 
: ips 83 av 64 2 50. : oe ery in the i 
ONIONS.—Market quiet at $2 10@2 25 per] The offerings of cattle at these yards num-| Beach sold Cross 9 av 71 lbs at $3. sien ‘a. oo 3 Wreford 3 fair Temkeer day can cane — o oad ye ae wi caciaasMaggulgaaeniaamaiaan int ie Sonar. OF tke = ee eee ae 
bbl. bered 33 head, against 414 last week. The| {Roe Sold Downs 27 av 96 Ibs at $3 15. heifers av 783 Ibs at $3 45. following were the closing >’ | Detroit, w Dich made with ‘nu adjusts: oes aaganaapremnealienlrsgad (pon 
POULTRY.—Market weak. Quotations are | receipts were the lightest for several months, | at aP sville sold Burt Spencer 205 av 75 Ibs bs yor gered sold Kammon a mixed lot of 4 QUOTATIONS: cS. ble elevation und has 8 pical of the breed. His sire was Bishop, | the 
=e 0d ree roosters, 7c for hens, 7c | and many of the butchers were unable to get C Roe sold John Robinson 373 av 59 Ibs at | $2 60. ee ee a ee “cite Laie em Se keel neces Been: efenn, Be as perfect and svaiy er acigayaaaname! eapegtectie | 
se ei B = a % and SBE}¢0 for | © supply, as a good portion of the offerings " dgete eld Darth . Culver sold Hulbert 24 stockers av 840 Ibs Oholce’ Beoves-¥ine: fai.” “weil 5 00@5 25 “Sak ats cok phy nue siel & on ee ee 
at 20c, live. 8 + , rn tte ee ee ae ee —_ eishanieanii Weber sold Stucker a mi 5 formed steers, weighing 1,300 to free on application. _ vjy27-13 | Pe power fast or slow. The Feed Cuter ie made ord of the Isles. Near him wa’ a yearling | ch 
ot 300, live, Spring turkeys, 1NBl80 ® B. | was a good demand. All clases of esttio| us omerings of hoge numbered 2106 nesa, | Hit butshers sfook av poop npet Samad Prem og meee ee ea alla Tone neve ainstable steclthroatlining, which give jim imported from Wm. Major & Son, well | nu 
e market is | sold gher than one week ago, but this was | | 4.11, an / »156 head, | Harris sold Kammon a mixed lot of 6 head | a, Woishing 1,200 to 1,350.............. 4 00@4 50 BUTTER, EGGS AND POULTRY WANTED, | 2° c2Pacty, to cut one ton per hour. = a — mown Canadian breeders, and tracing to | Tt 
firmer. entirely owing to the small receipts, as there | ” st week. The hog market opened up | of thin butchers’ stock av 860 Ibs at $2 80. Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh. * | er attached to our Power will grind from 10 to 15 fl “ 
TIMOTHY SEED.—Selling from store in | is nothing in the tone of other markets to very lively, and the competition between Rich sold Hulbert 4 stockers av 722 Ibs at ul ae aed 1,200 Ibs.......... 4 25@4 60 ons make first-class butter and have bushels per hour with two horses. For references heflock of T. S. Minton, England. From | he 
bagged lots at $2@2 25 # bu. warrant an advance here. For this reason | P¥Y?S kept prices firm. Shippers outbid the | ®50. 0 to 1100 Ibs, of fair to too SS apatite oe | & ee eee pe same flock was another representative, a | 'W 
HIDES.—Green city, 6%@i7c ® ., country, | We do not change our quotations from last local dealers and got about all that were sold. “noe. 4 fair butchers’ steers av ‘ =; “mae conics = --- 4 00@4 25 slice will be To enoit ap given. Refer to bang? at . Hatch, Bay bltys Hon. Wn x Wer" ery fine sheep and carrying a nice fleece. hi 
x z ; = ri 4 M ry q c ’ . - da 
7e; cured, 8@84c; green calf, 8@9c; salted do, | Week which were as foliows: Taking the quality of the offerings into con-| McGeorge sold Hulbert 9 stockers av 757} mon suk Gud Uaioe. a Brace. — Hoxie, South Bameston Ny ees 6S Near them were two rams shown by Mr. J br 
9@10c; sheep-skins, 25c@$1 00; bulls, stags QUOTATIONS: npr a ne yg sold Hulbert 8 skaiam ed ane co ee cee a, tee Grain Hie bg power especially adapted to ete, at Mawel, Thay were: teaperted | of 
2 P n ’ e 
- jentty bee x off. Extra grad le , aeeen; Welding 1,800 _ = week. The market closed firm with | at ¢2 50, ulbert 8 stockers av 620 Ibs " che oice Fas . _ ~ a * aii ates St., Detroit, Mich. | Site willelevate five bushele won nxt Laat by Mr. Garlock, and are handsome sheep in | St 
NS.—Barrel " |__| RGRi giaRIeNE 7 , ” : chigan feeders, fai five feet " ; i i 
‘vanced 50c # bbl.; lard “ ae + se 7. — Rg ee and well 5 fail a sold Sullivan & F 112 av 184 Ibs at oa sold Ford 17 stockers av 650 Ibs at] Fat bulls, fair eigen “ iio ws pes “2 ecb? 80 A Good Stock alli Grail Farm For Sale ton. or this purpose we feter you to Miler é ea Siti aes ~e 7 oe — t 
tied , sty sDUU IDS.... 2c ee eee 10. Johns ld H ‘“ SHEEP, --Rec ipts inswort Swartz Creek. a3 i erve y So. ach ac een used in 1 
> sat | Good i on so ulbert 6 stock eipts 32,200, against 32, f . F. Bush, Gaines 
meats unchanged; mess beef and tallow quiet | “O2n", 1100 : — ienenniendl weighing semen Dunning sold Sullivan & F 77 av 201 Ibs at | at $2 80. ers av 780 lbs | previous week. The sheep pay boas'eaed n prey ems ee one hundred and eighty-six acres, pg a. Johnson, Cassopolis; John Garé- ¢ flock, and with satisfactory results. 
i... ite 11 00 es oon nhelfe and Hight a ee sold Clark 151 av 193 lbs at $ tt tain onto See eeen eet > eet Saree ae ee y~ car loads onsale. There balance in Soggy r scone onto further particulare an illustrated. circulars = In ewes Mr. Garlock made a fine show- | ex 
: seasaebewen. : ws, heifers and light steers...... Vv s at $415. in butchers’ stock av 7% ; ipping demand, a r d i : : ; 
Famil caiaaaseesessseseeetess 13 0 @ Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light - ym sold Clark 57 av 225 Ibs at $4 25. and 4 bulls av 785 Ibs at $205. ee only fair on the part of ion Gale th ‘i pom ‘on vay 0 ine village of Bt. Johns, Clinton ect este Amie tenth mm = ng. In three-year-olds he was first with a | sts 
Family clear ccc. BO | thncows heifers, stage and bulls 2 sags 75 |, P.Spepocr sold Switzer & Ackley Tl av | Taylor sold McGee fair cows av 1,008 Ibs | Srering were fair oF ucsdty anawegnesnes | aukest RB OaNbase mt ™ cigarette aed er 
sees : . 5 aya . Be 7} . 
Lard in sees eee Ee PEE KEES R DRG ESerkesna cae uccbeucwenes 2 2@3 25 Hill sold Sullivan & F 87 av 172 lbs at $4. Beardslee sold Marshick a mixed lot of 5 and prices steady. Culls aa at ‘$202 1 mrh2tf St. sale. Mich, nlambs. One of these was bred by Mr. | wl 
a ers $b. mci a4 ere -ee ; +? 4 C Roe sold Sullivan & F 13 stockers av 690 Micol sold Clark 45 av 163 Ibs at $4 15. head of fair butchers’ stock av 727 Ibs at common to fair, $3@3 50; fair to good, $3 50@ anner, and the other by Mr. Fowler, of | an 
ny te 4 Ibe at $2 80. Giddings sold Clark 26 av 191 Ibs at $410. | $3 25, and 2 thin heifers av 530 Ibs at $3 $4; choice to extra$4 25@1 50. Western lamb Engl: 
encn mane beet, por tii... Tee cd rN Snyder sold Switzer & Ackley 36 av 171 lbs . in large supply and market dull at $4@4 50. ngland. In two-year-olds he was second | wi 
Tallow, O D.n- ose, MO head of thin butchers’ stock av 648 Ibs at | °t$4 10. mae. Hoas.—Receipts 47,047, against 48,780. the With two very nice sheep. This. class was | st 
$2 75. Burlingame sold Clark 53 av 185 Ibs at $4 15. The offerings of sheep numbered 3,850 | Previous week. The supply of hogs on Mon- 80 cifficult to judge that thee ommittee had | ci 
McQuillan sold McIntire 6 thin heifers av Dennis sold Switzer & Ackley 90 av 169 Ibs | The quality of the receipt day consisted of 96 car loads. The market Juage tha d 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 683 Ibs at $2 85. at $4 20. pts was poor, but the | opened up slow at a decline 5@10 cents f fo ask for assistance in placing the pre- 
eee C Roe sold Sullivan & F5 feeders av 360} Devine sold Clark 20 av 149 lbs at $4 15. demand was good, and sellers got about last | Saturday and closed with 15 loads ether Khiums, [ li he showed a pair 
[By tel » Ibs at $310; 10 stockers av 731 Ibs at $2 80, i sold Sullivan & F 34 av 177 lbs at $4. week’s prices for their sheep. Only 30 loads were received Tuesday and eresoess Graters; Sorghum Mills : . In yearling ewes ne s p pe 
y telegraph.] and 2 bulls av 595 Ibs at $2 25. Roe sold Burt Spencer 40 av 160 Ibs at | Webb sold Fitzpatrick 57, part lambs, av | We4"e8day, and for good hogs the market | Jelly Machinery; (Steam and Fire). Al imported from the flock of Mr. R. M. | sh 
Below we give the latest reports from the | Priddy sold Phillips a mixed lot of 4 headof | **/5- 66 Ibs at $3 1244. ‘ was a shade higher within the following | *™48 of Mill Supplies. Illustrated Catalogue free Knowles, Colston Bassett, Birmingham, | ar 
live stock markets east and west for Monday, | fairbutchers’ stock av 862 Ibs at $3. Stevens sold Clark 66 av 174 lbs at $4 25. Pierson sold Sweet 45 av 72 lbs at $2 85 ranges: Pigs, $3 90@4 15; light mixed Micnt. C. G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. Not ; ith , 
Sept. 6th *| McQuillan sold Sullivan & F 13 stockers av | @jc2800 Sold Clark 84 av 107 Ibs at $4 25. Shepard sold Ellis 56 av 66 Ibs at $2 25. gan, $4 25@4 40; selected Michigan and Ohio 5 Notts, They were finely formed and with | to 
~a ° 770 Ibs at $3 05. - a sold Clark 27 av 197 Ibs at $4 25. Brougham sold Wreford & Beck 99 av 81 York weights, $4 50@4 60; selected medium 200 young men and ladies FLO extra fleeces. In ewe lambs he was second | ar 
CAGO.—Cattle, receipts 8,000; shipments | Butlersold McIntire 10 thin heifers av 680 y sold Burt Spencer 75 av 220 Ibs at | bs at $3 25. weights, $4 70@4 80; coarse mixed heav. to enter the Detroitbusi- | 5," M. FERRY With a pai ha 
2,000; market strong for desirable natives; ship- | Ibs at $2 90. “C To Richmond sold Morey 100 av 79 Ibs at $2 90. | C748 $3 75@4 10; stags, $3 50. " ness university during ©. M. FERRY 4 pair of good ewes. 4, - 
ping steers, 950 to 1,500 Ibs., $3 25@5 25; stockers | , C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 8| Joq per Clark 93 av 175 Ibs at $4 30. Kalaher sold Loosemore 64 av 68 lbs at September and prepare In all Mr. Garlock showed 45 head | ed 
and feeders, $9@3 90; cows, bulls and mixed, head of thin butchers’ stock av 693 Ibs at a oa roan, 79 av 195 Ibs at $4 15. $2 60. for profitable employment and a successful busi- of all ages. His breeding flock com- | of 
$1 50@2 90; bulk, 62 2002 80; through Texas cat-| $7,072 tair heifers av 088 Ibs at $325, and 4/¢4 95,0 ivan & F 151 av 201 Ibs at| Hagerman sold Andrews 99 av 67 Ibs at NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. imag shcrieand. “Thousands of Deutvs ee prises over 100 head, selected with care, | SI 
tle steady; to good : - r C Roe x . most successful busines: * ‘ Nae als 
mtn y ean —_— : hy se “a ican Bey oy; ee oP 13 footers av 916 Hg sold Burt Spencer 65 av 215 lbs at — sold Loosemore 39 av 78 lbs at this college. ‘Counting-room business we Bo TH COQUILLARD vz which he thinks quite able to stand | in 
s) stead ’ ‘) ’ ’ » an ° a ¥ *. ; 
cows, #2 50@3; wintered Texans, $2 75@3 30. a bull weighing 900 lbs at $1 75. — sold Burt Spencer 68 av 196 Ibs at Lovewell sold Andrews 74 av 55 Ibs at $2. SCHOOL opens Sept. of DAY SCH GOL all. the —— WA CG oO N.° as to the top on their merits. On fat | ca 
Hogs, receipts 17,000; shipments, 3,500; market ms ave ons can 6 one & F 21 feeders av 900 | “ wyman sold Sullivan & F 77 a 199 1 Randall sold Purdy 101 av 77 lbs at $3. year. Circulars free. 87-18¢ O) €s38 5} | WAS aN ‘ep he carried off all the premiums | M 
strong, early averaged steady; rough and mixed: | ¢ Roe sold John Robinson # mixed lotot 10 | 842° gsiininaee: HOGS. ES Sraa” — a 
aan sa 190; skips, ma ieee $2 10 and 3 bulls ay 2: stock av 953 lbs at -— sold Burt Spencer 64 av 152 Ibs at The offerings of hogs numbered 2,418. The FOR SALE. | ata the fair he sold to Mr. Jas. M. |p 
BuFFALO.—Cattle i 260; Shafer sold Sulliv. rs py McQuillan sold Sullivan & F 68 av 180 Ibs at | ne sCt *0F Boss opened up lively, the com- une, of Lansing, two Imported shearling 
» receipts 1,260; market van & F 18 feeders av 870 a at | petiti A very fine Holstein-Friesian bull. Fi ew i i 
steady with a good demand; common to fair | 1% 8 $3 05. $4. petition for the receipts being sharp. Prices old; sired by Lenox 407 (H. H. B.); dam ‘Charet, ®8, t J. F. Shultz, Lansing, two im- | a) 
eattle, $8 90@4 40; prime to choice native ship-| ¢35 Ibs at €3. 80. | nso? © fair heifers King’s Yard Pig ped Ag omy ee ol, to ett ees ee See ns owes, all bred by EM |p 
a ards. > exc : * 
Ping steers, $4 50@4 85; Texans, $3@365; cows} C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 4 : rasp : sae higher, and the market ruled of same breed. lon or address naman Knowlés, Colston Bassett, Eng., and win- | q 
and heifers, $3 25@3 75; fat bulls, $2 25@2 50; | head of fair butchers’ stock av 980 Ibs at Saturday, Sept. 4, 1896, | “tm throughout. neti SE es Seeeane, Mah. These W hers at the Royal Agricultural Society’s ex- | C 
native stockers steady at $2 75@8 25; native | $325, and 2 bulls av 1,025 Ibs at $2 40. CATTLE. Carr sold Harger 43 av 208 Ibs at $4 20. — | tron tobe pevcared, and pat’ hibition the Also to Prof. | fi 
feeders, $8 25@3 75. Sheep, receipts, 2,000; Shafer sold Phillips a mixed lot of 8 head of The offerings of cattle at these yards n Weber sold Webb 14 av 117 Ibs at $3 80 Everett Seed Wh t F experienced workmien ¥ — eangpase ees a 1 
steady and unchanged; fair to good lambs, 83 25 1G Roe sold s ivan n& Fi Ibs at $3 30. bered 579. The market opened up sien, and 143 av 175 apy $4. ndientieneaned ea Or a t, faaterial end worlkta z an 0) saad a odbanggpoanpsnnd be 
i. , 80 ullivan 5 stock vi ’ S ai s ry ‘0 i 
_ scrapers extra sheep, 84 25@4 50; western | Ibs at $2 80. ers av 667 | with a good demand from the local dealers | McHugh sold Rauss 101 av 157 Ibs at $4 10. A high grade wheat; gives satisfaction wher- | Tages, Bugsies a i naire |e 
4 weak at $4 25@4 75; Canadian lambs de- Butler sold Sullivan & F 13 stockers av 710 | fOr all classes of stock, and the receipts were. Webb sold R S Webb 38 av 174 Ibs at $4 and Ste nay ee bald; white chaff; red wheat. Price © made by, a Michigan Shropshire | r 
= ci way ne =" Joe $5@5 50, with bulk ~y ~ $2 85, anda bull weighing 860 lbs at | closed out at a shade higher prices than those py Ak sold aon 60 a 235 Ib free Pinal for ieosieaiee pF mga GT ” ? Meader to the College. 
25@5 35. . e Vv ° A . 
Srasket steady with © G00 iene elenoi |. C Boe sold John Robinson # mixed lot of 15 | * 88t Week- Standlick sold Payne 58 av 187 Ibs st $4. sf T. 1. SUTTON, Sutton, Lenawee Co., Mich UILLARD. _ Mr. Garlock has now been breeding and | 0 
Forked; selection medium woigns | toad of thin Dutcher’ stook av 700 Ibe S| yutonoe” stock ay We at ade nor S| Culver sold Haris Wav 210 Ibe at $4 FARM FOR SALE. Qf isweistsssca'witn nin experince The | 
heavy ends, $3 90@4 35. Snyder sold Sullivan & F 16 stockers av 790 | ,. Webb sold McGee a mixed lot of 85 head of | Johnson sold Rauss 22 ay 201 mote. 700 BUSH. NIGGER WHEAT, , well satisfied with his experience. The | j 
At the Michigan Central Yards - = - Siena 10 imp heifers to H Robinson Salis an aan ikean te av 700 Ibs at $3, aud 2 pe dg By maton 4 hood - Ibe at $4 20. A pa form of £245 acres lecated one and - mr ‘nd for these sheep was never so good | ¢ 
4 ° < 8 at $4 10. e gro manufactu is to-da schi ; 
Saturday, Sept. 4, 1988, |. Sullivan & Feold 8 Flicechman 28 mixed | cera iutetiors cheek ae ay od lot of 11 head Merritt sold Rauss 58 av 208 Ibs at$4 15." Large red berry, bearded, white chaff, straw | ducte io Gerry ates markets for farm rod hay viv alepaeepeagerepeaany fy 
The following were the receipts | Pt. 4, 1580. | westerns av 916 lbs at $2 95. of fair butchers’ stock av 806 lbs at $3. Bird sold Payne 23 av 200 Ibs at $4 30. tall and stands up well. Big yielder; 40 bu. per ducts in Central Michigan. 8 farm has a fine lot of medium wool to place on | ¢ 
os g pts at these — ouusr. . Bee ey _~ Fe man yo x mixed lot of 4 oo sold bet noha 207 lbs at $4 20. -_ on — Srotind. Teste i Price $1 25 per’ ones ee ee and is in . PP clasé the market, which will reduce just so much 
°C elt 6 Ser Sale iota ees good butchers’ stock av 870 1 agerman sold Webb 14 av 1 u., ready tor the ;$1 15 per bush. for 50 bu. F 
Gem dover 2.416 = gog |] The offerings of sheep numbered 2,635, | $3 40. bs at | Parks sold Purdy 128 av 206 me ae Pye ng - or more. New sacks 20c. Send two stamps for Sake bee into 165 and an 80 acre farm the importations of that class of wool. f 
anes a1 ~.. | against 2,228 last week. The quality of the |. Culver sold Baxter 3 good heifers av 706] Pickering sold Rauss 39 av 186 Ib : amail cumple. Addzes ___ 7. D. STRONG, ted. For Rice TOMFAT BUICE . 
——.. = 188 102 | receipts showed a great improvement ove Ibs at $3 80. Taylor sold Webb 52 av 209 lbs at ei7% aul0-6t Box 727, Tecumseh, Mich, | yaote 0.1 OWT at Se tai a . 
Shine cos vyersreyus 16 (30 “| those of the past few week | McHugh sold Marx a mixed lot of 5 head of | Hagerman sold Webb 70 av 180 Ibs at $3 90. —— XE South Haven canning factory was | ] 
Wowierilig ce S Stes Se See eet | Gensceemnene neeilleniae CR LR Poe $10.00 willbuy the DAISY My, "got by fre om | Sunday Diet | 
NE TIDERS... 2050. .00c0000 000 eee 94 en for the western New York feeders and Carr sold Hersch 7 fair butchers’ steers and Robb sold Rauss 42 av 206 Ibs at $425. 1,000 Self-Operating Washing Machines. UJ Wi uyt e by the h by] 
Grand Trunk Ry wade ee 57| will be fed for next springs market. ‘ihe | Deifers av 830 Ibs at $3 50. Walls sold Kuner 20 av 112 lbs at $3 50. Absol utely P ure you want one send us your name, P. 0. & New Style Corn Sheller. The th overturning of a torch by 
a io... ey 80 | 2» prospects are that good wetkers will be high “ane oe a mixed lot of 30 head enn por Rauss 17 av 189 lbs at $4. This powder never varies. A - — a atonce. The — Co., 23 Fan — $ orn * ah — © night watchman. The loss is|s 
ooee eens eres ceeseees oe ss chers’ ° oy N. Ye + e Qaest : ; 
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